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THE RELIGION OF THE FIRST 

CHRISTIANS. 



Can the world save itself without a savioor? Can 
the people march without a leader ? Can misery be 
conquered without a captain? Is the great man 
indispensable to the world? Is it the hero who 
makes a noble people? Or a noble people which 
makes the hero? These questions sufficiently indi- 
cate two opposite methods of interpreting history 
and human progress. One method finds all its 
explanations in the biographies of heroes, and in 
every important movement sees the prime influence 
of some distinguished thinker or agent. The other 
method works in the reverse direction. It first 
examines the popular tastes, opinions, and tendencies 
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at a particular period, and sees in the hero a type and 
concentration of all these scattered elements. One 
method is essentially aristocratic ; the other is essen- 
tially democratic. 

The view hitherto current has fixed upon the great 
man as the key to history. The great man is glorified 
in* statue, column, and sculptured tomb. The great 
man is painted by the artist, praised by the annalist, 
and crowned by the poet. The great man walks at 
the head of nearly all religions as teacher, or saviour, 
or perhaps incarnate God. Judaism has its Moses, 
Christianity its Jesus, Islam its Mohammed, Farseeism 
its Zoroaster, Buddhism its Gautama, and the philo- 
sophic faith of China has its Confucius. The Church 
sums up its virtues in the calendar of saints, just as 
early Greece embodied its crude ideals in the gods 
and goddesses of Olympus. To the great man the 
nations kneel ; to him they bum incense. As in the 
religious world, so also in the political world. We 
ascribe our social reconstructions (o a Cromwell, a 
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thoughts which they cannot utter. Infinite is the 
pathos of the dumb intellect. Our hearts are rightly 
touched by the pleading eyes of a dog. But how 
much more profoundly we are touched by earnestness 
which is inarticulate, or which can only babble in 
coarse phrases and cloudy hints. In the working 
classes, above all, one meets this painful inability, 
and often knows that, if the tongue could do its work 
effectively, the surging mind would stir the public 
conscience. The people have thoughts which they 
dare not utter, not merely because they fear orthodox 
prejudice, but frequently because they fear to attract 
jealous recognition. A factory lad will very often 
prefer to use bad grammar lest his precise speech 
should draw down derision from his mates ; and a fine 
sentiment will shrink from passing the lips lest the 
bystanders should sneer at the vanity which pretends 
to be more moral than its neighbour. But the great 
man speaks for the silent multitude. And they bless 
his tongue, and say: ''This man opens our very 
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hearts to us. This is the gospel we felt, but we 
could not express it." There is music in the great 
man's message. Whence did he get his music? 
One note he heard in the palace; another by the 
blacksmith's forge ; another in the market ; another 
in the barley-mow. The great man joins them all 
into swelling symphonies, and the people listen 
entranced to melodies and flooding choruses which, 
without knowing, they taught him. He combines the 
feelings and visions of the people into a poem, and 
the people say : ** Our ideas were scattered and con- 
fused. The poet has made them into a unity." The 
great man strikes out a new path across the continent 
of hope and fear, and reveals sources of moral 
strength and avenues of beauty which reassure and 
encourage ; but he never would have gone that way 
if he had not felt the pressure of the people behind 
him. They, however, groped blindly. He made the 
road plain. 
Naturally, the people love the great man who 
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makes them understand themselves. Self-revelation 
is the most fascinating of all discoveries. It is the 
chief charm of sexual love that it opens up a view of 
new and unsuspected values in the loved. The 
praises which the man bestows on his mistress are 
musical to the smallest syllable, because they tell her 
of a personal, intrinsic worth which the world had 
never recognised in her. She yields her soul to the 
man who assures her she has a merit all her own. 
And so in the moral sphere. Nothing so draws out 
a man's gratitude — genuine and lasting gratitude — as 
to disclose to him his own capacities. Make him 
believe you are his superior, he fears you; that you 
are his equal, he respects you. But make him 
believe that he possesses a moral value, and he loves 
you. The people, I say, love the great man who 
makes them understand themselves. In their grati- 
tude they overlook how much he owes to them. 
They fall down and worship him. They bring sacri- 
fices ; they swear loyalty. They lift him to godship. 
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Out of a poor carpenter they create a King of Kings, 
who rides the white horse, and makes the shining 
stars his vassals. 

There are, perhaps, periods in history when the 
people are peculiarly earnest in search of a satisfying 
self-expression. They desire to know their finest 
elements. Whatever or whoever enables them to feel 
their own greatness they will adore. If it is a 
principle, such as liberty, they will endow it with the 
most glorious and almost preternatural attributes. If 
it is a man, they will deify him. And, at such ethical 
crises, the people are so eager to find a hero that they 
will construct one out of a man whom they scarcely 
know. They take almost the shadow of a man, and 
give it a body, a splendour, a godhood. Who so 
worthy of divine honours as the man who proves to 
us that we were not born in vain ? And that, I 
believe, is what happened at the time when Chris- 
tianity first arose in the Eastern world. When Jesus 
the peasant showed himself as a prophet for a few 
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months, preached his gospel of mercy and goodwill and 
the coming Eingdomi and then untimely died and passed 
away in martyrdom, the people found sufficient in 
his fragmentary life to make a hero of. They seized 
upon his memory, they gave glory and uniqueness to 
his birth : they raised him to divinity. A passion of 
invention possessed them. It mattered little what Jesus 
actually said or did. In these creative moments men 
do not analyse like literary critics, or cross-examine 
like lawyers. They are idealising, and they will not 
be interrupted by inquiries as to evidence and 
credibility. That the ideal, the self-revelation, be 
completed: that is the absorbing aim. All that is 
beautiful, all that seems rare, is flung into the stock 
of material out of which the new moral and religious 
type is wrought as a work of spiritual art. Indif- 
ferently, then, the first Christians repeated the 
teachings of Jesus, or added to them out of their 
own store, or from the ample treasures of hearsay. 
They put their own bravery and pity and love into 
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the hero's words. The Christ whom they evolved 
was an admiration to succeeding centuries, because 
he was not an individual man, but the creation of a 
multitude of pious natures. The people made a great 
part of Christ. We might even say they made the 
whole Christ, since they selected the features of his 
character which they wished to perpetuate, and 
combined them with such other features as pleased 
their fancy or embodied their hopes. The Christ 
of the New Testament shows us the first Christians 
more than he shows us himself. In him, as in a 
looking-glass, we see a crowd of fishermen, tanners, 
dockers, dyers, slaves, tax-gatherers, and tear-stained 
women who had fled from the shame of the harlot's 
house. The voice of Jesus is two voices — ^his own 
voice and the voice of the people who changed him 
into an ideal. We cannot tell, and, in the present 
state of our historical knowledge, no one can tell 
exactly how much of the Christian gospel is the voice 
of the Man of Nazareth, and how much is the voice 
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of the people. It is possible that more than one 
religious hero have contributed fragments to the 
traditional figure of Jesus. The Unknown Noble 
have never been a few and feeble folk. They are 
born in every village, and lie in nameless graves all 
round the globe. Every day they emerge from the 
wombs of obscure mothers; every day they go to 
sleep under the coverlet of the earth, blessed by the 
tears and love of friends, but unrecorded on marble 
and unmentioned in the public place. If, at any 
turning-point in moral history, the consciousness of 
a new religious need becomes widespread and coin- 
cides with the appearance of noble natures who can 
utter the common sigh, the common joy, the common 
resolution, then a heroic myth will spring into being, 
and expand into sublime proportions. It will be a 
myth in its lack of personal and local accuracy of 
detail; it will be a reality in its testimony to the 
emotions of the people. It will be an historic 
impossibility ; it will be a sociological truth. 
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On this principle we can account for the remarkable 
fact that no important Greek, Roman, or Jewish 
writer in early Christian times gives us any notice 
of the life and death of Jesus as described in the 
classical four gospels, or in the " apocryphal " 
gospels. Quintilian, Statins, Martial, Lucan, Silius, 
Pliny the elder, Pliny the younger, Juvenal, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Dion Chrysostom, Plutarch, Epictetus, 
Apion, Josephus, Philo — ^not one of these authors 
devotes a treatise to the praise or criticism of the 
gospel of Jesus. And quite naturally they kept 
silence. For the gospel was being more or less 
secretly evolved in the hearts of the poor, whispered 

in workshops, carried from cottage to cottage. How 
could the pagan or Jewish scholars follow that process 
and write it down ? There was no gospel which could 
be put into finished form. Years must elapse before 
it shaped itself into the stories furnished by Matthew ^ 
Markj and Jjoke^ or the so-called apocryphal gospels. 
The gospel was in embryo. It had no separate 
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organism. It could not yet utter its first cry and 
attract the notice of the learned world. 

To-day the thoughts and ideals of the people get 
expressed in newspapers, books, institutions, parlia- 
ments, social changes. Every popular want has its 
mouthpiece, every speculation its journal. The 
universal activity of the printing-press has rendered 
it difficult for us to understand how a religion could 
announce itself otherwise than in letters. We foolishly 
imagine that the Christians, when first quickened by 
new convictions and dreams, would immediately 
explain themselves to the public in essays and mani- 
festoes. The first Christians had no love, and very 
little knowledge, of letters. They reverenced the 
Hebrew sacred writings ; but they had no ambition to 
create a literature of their own. It is notorious that 
poor folk have a great repugnance to putting pen to 
paper. The apostle Paul, who was a detached per- 
sonality and in many respects differed from the type 
of disciples presented in the gospels, did, at any rate. 
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resemble them in his . indifference towards academic 
learning. He relied on preaching, not on tractates ; 
on spiritual enthusiasm, not on literary articles. For 
the professional science of the schools he felt con- 
tempt. Sophists, trained grammarians, and persons 
with a taste for philosophic discussion were all objects 
of his scorn. One spiritual impulse had more value 
than the collected erudition of the colleges. Paul 
preferred the divine influence to the classics.^ And 
Paul was a man of some education. How much less 
likely, then, were the Christians of the average type 
(i.e.f as revealed in the gospels and Acts) to exhibit 
any care for the literary embodiment of their beliefs 
and hopes! There being no printing-press, no 
popular organisation, no democratic method of meet- 
ing and demonstration, the Christians expressed their 
social and religious thought in the image of Jesus, his 
sufferings, prayers, parables, death, resurrection, 

^ Paul's attitude is made olear in the first three ohapters of 
1 CkNnnthiuuk 
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ascension, and glory. Jesus was the voice of the 
people ; the history of their soul ; the picture of the 
Christian proletariat; the key to their psychology. 
Treat the gospel, if you will, as an entire legend. It 
makes no difference. Legend or half-legend, it was 
conceived in sincerity and believed with passion, 
and, for that reason, may be accepted as a sure index 
to the mind and character of its adherents. 

I venture to assert that our study of Christian 
origins must take the fresh turn I have thus indi- 
cated, or become unprofitable. A disciplined mind 
cannot now receive the Christian gospel as historicah 
but neither can it remain contented with the mere 
proof of its mythical beginnings. Mythical structure 
is not the ultimate fact in the Christian or any other 
supernatural religion. The ultimate fact consists in 
the moral sentiment which chose the myth for its 
vehicle. What is the meaning of the myth ? Assume 
that Christ never performed a miracle, or rose from | 
the dead. That is not the end of our research. Wa 
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wish to know why the people came to believe in a 
Christ who performed miracles and rose from the 
dead. The Christ-myth is not the essential point of 
interest. The interest gathers round the people who 
embraced the myth, or the half-myth. Their religious 
temper, and not the dogmatic form of their creed, is 
the final goal of our study. We seek, not the narrow 
and personal, but the broad and popular significance 
of the gospel. What were the social forces which it 
conveyed? What were the human grief, gladness, 
and anticipation which it imaged ? And because we 
approach the gospel as a token of the emotions of a 
community, and not as a display of individual moral 
prowess, we shall speak, not of the religion of Christ, 
but of the religion of the first Christians. Or, to 
word the question more scientifically, we shall attempt 
to ascertain the meaning of the gospel, not as a 

biography, but as a factor in sociology. 

It is a very perplexing task to compare religions 
with respect to their ethical superiority or inferiority. 
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Clever debaters may arrange the precepts of this and 
that faith in parallel columns, and discuss the con- 
trasts. I doubt if any good comes of such analysis ; 
except, of course, when one has to confute a man who 
swears that the creed he has accepted is divine, 
viewing religions as purely human products, we shall 
treat them as guides to the underlying intellectual 
and moral conditions. We can take it for granted, 
at the outset, that each people selects the religion 
which best meets its needs and satisfies its ideals. 
The rise of a new religion will suggest that it is better 
than the old in the sense that it corresponds better 
with the mental capacity of its disciples. Christianity 
did not come by chance. The older religions were 
not rejected by chance. Why did the Christiaxm 
bring their religion into the world ? Why did they 
elevate Jesus to godship ? Why did they devise a 
new theology and a plan of salvation ? A very noble 
system of faitii and morals was already in existence 
in the shape of the Flatcmio philosophy. Has the 
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New Testament held up a more superb type of man- 
hood than is unveiled in Plato's Dialogues f Has the 
religion of Galilee led higher than the reUgion of 
Athens ? Plato said the man who would be virtuous 
must be temperate, brave, just, and wise, and always 
follow after the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
Gould any gospel carry us beyond that ? Will any 
social revolution find us a more splendid pattern ? It 
is true that Plato included a doctrine of God and a 
doctrine of divine Ideas which modem thought does 
not dream of endorsing. But the Christians had no 
objection to a theology ; the gospel is based on theo- 
logy. It is also true that the Platonic ethics may be 
considered defective by its omission of Love (espe- 
cially in the guise of pity or compassion) from the 
cardinal virtues. But the virtue of Compassion could 
hav^ been added without dislocating the Platonic 
system. It might even be said that justice embraces 
love ; love itself must be regulated by justice. And 
oertainly the educated classes of Europe have for 
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centuries enjoyed the study of Plato, and have pro- 
bably felt satisfied with his portrait of what may be 
called the perfect gentleman. What, then, was the 
real stumbling-block ? I think it was the fact that 
Plato's religion was limited to an intellectual class. 
Plato addressed himself to the scholar, the Greek 
citizen, the freeman ; not to the slave, not to the 
proletariat. When all slaves had become free and 
intelligent, then Plato's wisdom would give them 
light. But his wisdom was not preached in their 
language, or expounded in their favourite figures-of- 
speech. It passed them by as the music of Beethoven 
passes by the dull ear of the children of the slums. 
The proletariat demands a strong emotionalism in its 
songs, its drama, its sport, and its religion. It 
recoils with suspicion from the reserved and the sub- 
dued. It places the concrete above the abstract. It 
does not recognise the beauty of half-tones, or appre- 
ciate a philosophy which reaches its ends by slow, 
complex, educational methods. It loves the immediatOy 
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the plangent, the highly-coloured, the sensa- 
tional. For that very reason it would, in practice, 
tend to rate pity more highly than justice. It is 
noteworthy that the term " justice " does not occur in 
the New Testament, and the adjective ** just " (as in 
the phrase ^* the just and the unjust ") would rather 
seem to imply innocent and amiable than equitable 
in the stately and democratic sense to which classical 
history has accustomed us. Joseph of Arimathea, 
the ** just " Christian, calls up a different impression 
from that suggested by Lucius Brutus, the Pagan 
consul, who condemned his own sons to death for 
treason to their country. 

I have taken Flatonism simply as a type of 
religious thought which appealed only to the edu- 
cated. The Stoicism of Seneca should also be cited. 
Stoics and Christians had really much in common ; 
yet the Stoic method was totally unfitted to the ill- 
trained minds of the poorer classes. Christianity 
was also a revolt from Judaism — ^that is to say, the 
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priestly as distinct from the prophetic Judaism. 
Priestism had overlaid the grand earnestness of the 
older piety with a complex of ritual and casuistry 
which puzzled and repelled the simple minds of the 
poor. Both the gospels and Paul join in the insurrec- 
tion against the elaborateness of the Sacred Law. 
Setting the special case of Paul aside, however, this 
rebellion against the Law was not the determination 
of strong intellects to arrive at lucidity. It was the 
dislike of weak intellects to mental exertion, and iihe 
disinclination of tired spirits to cope with the minute 
requirements of the Pharisaic code. Christianity 
was the religion of the uneducated and of the over- 
worked and indigent. 

Nevertheless, the new religion was an assertion 
of profound moral conviction — ^profound, not intel- 
lectually, but in depth and genuineness of feeling. 
To the proletariat of that age Platonism and Stoicism 
and the Hebrew law were alike t nkling cymbals. Yet 
they had awoke to a perception of their own moral 
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value. They could not grapple with the Bubtleties 
of Greek debaters, or follow the deviouB arguments of 
the Jewish scribes. But they knew that they, not 
less than the grammarians and doctors, could be 
stirred by the desire for righteousness of thought and 
life. If they could not understand Plato, they could 
love one another. They could be brothers with one 
father in heaven. They could cling together as ship- 
wrecked travellers might huddle in a cave, and 
comfort one another. When Jesus — the Jesus in 
whom they incarnated their longings and their con- 
ceptions of happiness— gave the invitation, 

« Gome unto me, aU ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will 
give yon rest ; for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find 
rest onto your souls," 

this was a way of saying that they found rest in 
human fellowship. The student of history can see 
that the Flatonists, the Stoics, and the Pharisees also 
experienced the consolations of fellowship ; but they 
adopted mannerisms which th^ Christians misunder- 
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stood or despised. Plato portrayed a social paradise 
in his Repvhlic, a composition which, in all likeli- 
hood, not one of the early Christians had read or 
could have comprehended. Stoicism had an intense 
appreciation of the pleasures of co-operation; but 
when it asked men to conform with nature and the 
divine Beason, it used terms too abstract for the 
unlettered Galileans. Pharisaism (a religious move- 
ment which is merely caricatured in the New Testa- 
ment) testified, in its unsurpassed love for Jerusalem 
and the Temple, its devotion to the theocratic state ; 
but the Christians were unable to believe that the rigid 
discipline of the scribes could consist with any true 
spirit of social union. They yearned for a homely and 
dramatic expression of religious kinship, and the 
figure of Jesus, beckoning tired wanderers and 
labourers to his bosom, supplied the need. Here was 
no awful Bepublic governed by philosophers; here 
was no cold principle of conformity with nature ; here 
was no exacting regulation of habits and observances. 
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But here was a kind of hospitality — a friend blessed 
with abundance offering a shelter and a welcome. 
To represent Jesus as extending this invitation was 
but a concrete and poetical means of declaring that 
this neighbourly and cordial sympathy was the very 
substance of religion. For where honest souls, 
however poor, come together in mutual respect and 
love, there dwells the inward peace, and in the 
joining of hands the toilwom hewers of wood and 
drawers of water find rest unto their souls. These 
poor people loved each other; that made the new 
religion. Christian love was the cry of the poor ; as 
if they said to the philosophers, ** Tou have made a 
system of morality, and left us out. But our hearts 
also can love justice; for we can love each other." 
Christianity was the great sob, the great sigh, and 
also the great smile of a proletariat that was learning 
its own human dignity. 

Whether we regard Christianity ias a descent or an 
ascent in moral and intellectual history depends upon 
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our point of view. The mental vigour of the first 
Christians was, no doubt, much inferior to that of the 
Greek schools, and even to that of the Rabbis at 
whom they presumed to sneer. This fact would 
imply a descent, and we might conclude that Chris- 
tianity had actually hindered the world's progress. 
On the other hand, it reached a class which the 
Hellenic academies and the Babbinic schools failed 
to touch. It introduced a fresh form of myth into 
the world; but the Christians could learn only 
through myth. It based all the workings of nature 
on miracle ; but the Christians could not understand 
a world without miracles. The modem scientific 
mind sternly excludes miracles from its scheme of the 
cosmos. Like a well-bred person, it has a dislike to 
surprises and disturbances. But the Christians (who 
were practically identical with what we now caU the 
masses) loved to be surprised, cheated, and agitated. 
The most careless reader of the gospels will notice 
the frequency of the word '^ multitude/' The 
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Christians delighted in crowds ; and, to their simple 
apprehension, a miracle was but a sensational event 
which gave the crowd something to stare at, or (a not 
unimportant point) showered upon them free benefits. 
Traces of the ill-nourished intellect are scattered all 
over the gospels. Then, as now, the poor readily 
believed in short cuts to health; and the extreme 
faith in medicine which characterises the ignorant of 
to-day is paralleled by the ready belief which the early 
Christians extended to legends of healing. The 
educated man receives the doctor's opinion with 
caution, and cross-questions before he follows advice. 
The uneducated, as a rule, take medicine and advice 
without a murmur, and are eager to report to neigh- 
bours the marked success of a nostrum or a treat- 
ment. It is commonly observed, but erroneously, 
that the age of miracles has passed. In Protestant 
countries we seldom or never hear of professed 
belief in miracles. But no one who moves much 
among the poorer classes can miss seeing that the 
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miracle-producing faculty is still active in the willing- 
ness to believe in effects which are not preceded by 
adequate causes. The Gospel-story over and over 
again states that the new doctrine was preached to the 
poor, and the marvels of healing were mainly, if not 
wholly, confined to the lower strata of society. Take 
such a description as the following, and one can 
perceive at a glance that the scene is laid in quarters 
where intellectual discipline is unknown : — 

And Jesus went about in all GkJilee, teaohing in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the Kingdom, and healing all manner of 
disease and all manner of sickness amcmg the people. And the 
report of him went forth into aU Syria ; and they brought unto him 
all that were sick, holden with divers diseases and torments, possessed 
with devils, and epileptic, and palsied ; and he healed them. And 
then followed him great multitudes from Galilee and Deoapolis and 
Jerusalem and Judea and from beyond Jordan. 

The whole account is of the loosest and flimsiest 
character. For instance, had a multitude of persons 
from Jerusalem thus made acquaintance with the 
prophet, he would not have been received as a 
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stranger on his entry into the City not long before 
the crucifixion. But that is not the point I dwell 
upon. The story is just what one would expect from 
poor and ill-trained observers. Well-educated people 
would not flock in crowds. They would wait until 
they could secure conditions of test and investiga- 
tion more favourable to cool judgment. Nor would 
they move about in this almost automatic way on the 
reception of a mere " report " ; whereas a rumour will 
at any time drive a mob east or west with facility. 
Then, again, the gospels teem with prejudice against 
the learned and (to use the current phrase) upper 
classes. This feeling against the upper classes is not 
a wholesome democratic conviction that the posses- 
sion of wealth lays the owners open to special vices 
of luxury and tyranny. It is an uncritical, sweeping 
vehemence which includes all rich men and officials 
under the head of villains. The doctors in the 
Temple are egregiously nonplussed by an intelligent 
boy. A census is taken by the absurd method of 
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ordering all persons to visit their birthplaces. Kings 
and governors are invariably bad; one Herod slays 
the innocents, another beheads John and insults 
Jesus, a third persecutes the Christians; Agrippa 
remains unconverted by Paul's eloquent address; 
the Jewish Sanhedrim treat the Messiah with 
outrageous disregard of the decencies of a law-court, 
and Pilate's trial of Jesus is a mere mockery. The 
animus betrays itself by its own exaggeration. We 
are face to face, not with honest rebellion against 
neglect or oppression, but an ignorant mania against 
all things and institutions that suggested education 
and culture, or were connected with political adminis- 
tration. But these very defects in the early 
Christian character should rather satisfy us that, 
on the whole, the new religion had a decisively 
good influence upon a class not otherwise amenable 
to the higher motives. It found them mentally 
uncultivated, and left them so. It did not remove 
their prejudices ftgainst learning or politics. But 
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it did one thing which is not without a bearing 
on culture, and has a profound connection with civic 
progress. It raised them to a feeling of self-respect, 
and it brought them nearer to each other in fraternal 
sympathy. Very much more was needed. Chris- 
tianity did, indeed, infuse a sentiment of personal 
dignity into its disciples, but the sentiment had a 
most imperfect scope and direction. It gave value 
to the soul, not the body ; to the spiritual element, 
not the civic. The poor Christian proudly claimed 
relationship with God, but did not ask for political 
freedom and suffrage. He acquired a sense of 
freedom, but it was a theological sense. He was 
content with divine grace, and not bold enough to 
demand intellectual advantage, civic liberty, and 
social comfort. Nevertheless, the first momentous 
step was taken. The gospel stamped '' the least of 
these my brethren " a» a thing of living and abiding 
value in the constitution of the world. Christianity, 
as such, could do no more. But it was a great work 

D 
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to accomplish ; and Christianity has had to stay here 
until the world has learned that the poor are 
members of the human family. I speak only of 
the religion of the first Christians. The system 
which allied itself with the secular powers, gave 
crowns to popes, endowed State churches, trans- 
formed enthusiasm into dogma and innocent fancy 
into a collegiate syllabus of theology, sanctioned fields 
of blood with its prayer and blessing, and opposed the 
march of science and criticism — this may be called 
Christianity for the sake of historical convenience ; 
but it was a system which the original Christians had 
neither the wit to invent nor the capacity to 
administer. The strange evolution by which the 
faith of Galilee was modified into the ecclesiasticism 
of Rome and Canterbury it is not my business to 
trace. My thesis is much simpler. I affirm that the 
Christian gospels (and the Book of Acts, but not so 
strongly the fourth gospel) were the products, both in 
their literary and psychological aspects, of an ill- 
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educated proletarian class ; that the religion of the 
first Christians was created in the moral and religious 
interest of this class; that its sociological function 
was to lift the members of this class to a sense of 
their value as personal human units ; and that, 
having discharged this function, the Christian 
religion ceases to bear useful social results, and 
may be gradually allowed to lapse. 

It may be objected that the religion of the first 
Christians lapsed long ago when the Roman Empire 
took up the patronage of the Galilean faith. A little 
reflection will show that this was not the case. 
There have been as many Christian religions as there 
have been social classes. Governments have adopted 
an official Christianity ; the universities an academic 
and controversial Christianity; the priesthood a 
ritualist and didactic Christianity ; the middle-classes 
a more or less sentimental and respectable Chris- 
tianity; while the poorer classes have been most 
successful in preserving the traits of the original 
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movement. It would be an interesting research 
for the sociologist to discover the continuous survival 
in European history of the reUgion of the first 
Christians. At present the student can only detect 
a few sparse evidences of this long process, as, for 
example, in the life and work of St. Francis of Assisi, 
or the devotion of the first generation of Methodists. 

I shall now, in some detail, analyse the contents of 
the Gospels in order to exhibit the character of the 
religion of the first Christians under three divisions: — 
(1) The poverty of the Christians ; (2) the Christian 
doctrine of the good heart; and (3) the Christian 
hope. 

(1) The Poverty of the Christians. 

The Christian gospel was created by the poor, for 
the poor, and in the language of the poor ; and all 
its details betray the psychology of the poor. Of the 
central figure of the legend, the Apostle Paul said to 
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the Corinthians : " For your sakes he became poor." 
It should be Observed that Christian poverty was 
not deliberately adopted with a view to moral 
discipline. Antisthenes the Cynic put on beggar's 
raiment and carried a wallet and staff, thus 
signifying his scorn of the comfort and elegancies 
of life, and his choice of that spiritual treasure which 
was alone worth searching for and cherishing. But 
the majority of the first Christians were poor from 
birth. They freely furnished the future with the 
riches which they lacked in the present. ** Follow 
me, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven," said 
Jesus; and he promised his self-denying disciples 
a hundredfold reward in the hereafter. Nothing 
less than thrones would satisfy James and John; 
and Jesus readily promised that the twelve apostles 
should sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Though the Apocalypse was probably 
a book of Jewish origin, it was adopted by the Chris- 
tian community, and its representation of the New 
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Jerusalem glitters with a mass of gems. The excess 
of gold and jasper seems to betoken an almost 
delirious contrast between the wealth of Zion and 
the penury of the Christian proletariat. The Son 
of God, therefore, must be born poor, in order to 
gratify the aspirations of the poor. His mother 
was poor, his birth-place the stable, his first couch 
in the manger of beasts. Poor shepherds visited 
the infant prince at Bethlehem. Jesus resorted to 
no academy, but taught in the open air. He had 
nowhere to lay his head, and met the tax-gatherer 
with an empty purse. The poor alone acclaimed his 
entry into Jerusalem, and, at his death, only one rich 
man appeared among his followers, and even he — 
Joseph of Arimathea — was a disciple " secretly, for 
fear of the Jews." When the writer of the epistle 
of James censures the servile attention which some 
members of Christian societies bestowed on rich 
visitors, he gives, as his main argument, ^the fact 
that '' God chose them that are poor to be rich in 
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faith and heirs of the Kingdom." In the book of 
Acts the apostles are pictured as '' unlearned and 
ignorant men." " The poor have the gospel preached 
to them," so Jesus tells the messengers from John 
the Baptist. Yet more explicitly he says at the 
synagogue of Nazareth (when quoting Zsaiafe), "The 
Lord anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor." 
Elsewhere we read, " The common people heard him 
gladly." It is quite evident that the bulk of 
the audiences described in the gospels as listening 
to Jesus was composed of the poorer folk. It 
was the poor who drank in his words through 
the long, long day until the sun set and the 
evening star closed the assembly. If only we knew 
how to read the gospels, not to follow the Son 
of God on his tour of miracle, but to see the people 
— the poor fishermen and peasants — we should feel 
the extreme pathos of their continual hunger. In 
their prayer they murmur, " Give us this day our 
daily bread." Daily ! As if every day dawned in 
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doubt, and the loaf was for ever uncertain. The 
people dog the Master's steps in order to obtain 
food. When he provides loaves and fishes, they 
are anxious to make him a king. He can feed them, 
and is therefore royal ! Plain bread constantly 
appears as the staple meal, and even the Kingdom 
of God borrows magnificence from its unlimited 
supply of bread. The gay poet Horace would have 
smiled at the poverty of the Christian dream of the 
celestial banquet. Another striking feature of the 
Christian people is their physical infirmity. They 
are always faint and sick. They are plagued with 
fever, leprosy, palsy, epilepsy, lameness, blindness, 
curvature of the spine, etc. We only hear of one 
person (the woman who was afiUcted with the *^ issue 
of blood ") who could pay for medical aid. Page 
upon page of the story reminds us of the all- 
pervading sickness of the poor quarters of a great 
modem city. The gospel is enacted, one might 
almost say, in a surgery, an infirmary, or a hospital. 
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The groans of the multitude echo and re-echo through 
the length and breadth of this sad legend. Take, for 
example, the two chapters of Matthew which follow on 
the Sermon on the Mount. I agree with the critics 
who regard the Sermon as mainly a literary compila- 
tion drawn from various sources, such as popular 
proverbs and disjointed ethical notes written by 
unknown authors. But that in no wise affects the 
point I am now discussing. Whoever wrote the book 
of Matthew desired to convey the impression that the 
doctrines of Jesus were taught in an atmosphere of 
disease. The Sermon is preceded by an account of 
immense crowds resorting to Jesus for physical cure. 
Scarcely was the final word spoken when "there 
came a leper who worshipped him, saying. Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean." To the leper 
succeeds a centurion, who beseeches the Master's 
pity upon a sick servant. Jesus passed into a cottage, 
and found Peter's wife lying ill with fever. When 
even was come " they brought him many that were 
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possessed with devils" — it being a superstition, 
peculiarly liable to adoption by the more ignorant 
classes, that hysteria and lunacy were caused by the 
indwelling of evil spirits. Jesus crossed the lake of 
Galilee, and expelled the devils from two maniacs 
who haunted the cemetery. He recrossed the water, 
and a paralytic implored his help. Having begun a 
discourse on the contrast between the old Pharisaic 
teaching and the new gospel, he was interrupted: 
" While he spake these things, behold, there came a 
certain ruler, and worshipped him, saying, My 
daughter is even now dead; but come and lay thy 
hand upon her, and she shall live." On his way to 
the ruler's house, Jesus was delayed by the woman 
with the issue of blood. Having restored the ruler's 
daughter from death, he was met by the appeal of 
two blind men. They departed with opened eyes, 
and a dumb man was led to the Master. Then, as 
if to carry the scene to a climax, the writer adds, 
in one sweeping sentence, that ''Jesus went about 
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all the cities and villages, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing every sickness and every disease among the 
people." And he closes with the tender passage : — 

" When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion for 
them, because they were distressed and scattered, as sheep not 
having a shepherd. Then saith he unto his disciples, The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he send forth labourers." 

The Pharisees (who always figure in the gospels as 
the representatives of an unfeeling and contemptuous 
culture) reproached Jesus by saying that he was the 
. friend of publicans and sinners. The publicans, or 
tax-farmers, were not poor. Nevertheless, in spite of 
their swollen purses, they were the sons of the poor, 
spoke the speech of the poor, had the manners of the 
poor, and endured the contumely of the upper classes. 
The " sinners " generally seem to have embraced the 
unkempt and ill-bred, though, singularly enough, the 
legend does not tell of the drunkards, thieves, and 
dangerous "brutes" whom we are accustomed to 
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regard as the depraved and criminal classes. The 
" converted " pugilists, gamblei:3, and the like, who 
adorn the roll of modern Evangelical triumphs, do 
not form part of the first Christian community. The 
multitudes, who yearned for the consolations of 
heaven, were hungry, sick, uneducated, and unenfran- 
chised, but not vicious. Among the sinners we must 
number the prostitutes — ^the sad daughters of the poor 
who clung about the Teacher's feet and gave him the 
costly scent which had been one of their allurements. 
But we discover no repulsive and bloated harlotry in 
the crowds of women who followed in the train of 
Jesus. If we may look on the woman portrayed by 
Luke (chap, vii.) as a type, they even possess an air of 
delicacy which attracts us. This woman was a 
penitent harlot who stole near the Master as he sat at 
meat, and bathed his feet with her tears, wiped them 
with her clustering hair, and dropped on them the 
fragrant balsam from her alabaster cruse. ** Where- 
fore," said Jesus to the sneering Pharisee, ''her sins, 
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which are many, are forgiven." Perhaps, indeed, we 
have here a view of the prostitute from the standpoint 
of the class from which she sprang ; for the '' fallen 
women " are mainly recruited from the ranks of the 
poor. Perhaps they who know her as a sister or 
dcRJghter are aware that she does not always lose her 
humanity when she loses her chastity. Her besmirched 
breast may throb with pity or friendship, and she may 
yearn in silence for the womanly dignity which has 
faded out of her sordid life. When the gospel 
whispers to her " Forgiven," it is the verdict of the 
sympathetic poor, and not the condescension of the 
rich. 

If we examine the discourses supposed to have 
been uttered by Jesus, we everywhere perceive the 
intellectual habit and native imagery of the poor. 
Instances may be detected in the choice of topics in 
tiie parables — the seed-sowing; the ten slaves who 
received money from their lord to trade with ; the 
sheep and the goats; the lost sheep, the lost coin; 
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Lazarus at the gate; the fishermen's net; the 
oppressed widow ; the vine-dressers ; etc. 

On the other hand, we note an entire absence 
of the allusiveness which marks trained authorship. 
Familiar proverbs are freely quoted — " Men do not 
gather figs of thistles," "Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon," "Physician, heal thyself," and so 
forth; but these abound in all popular literatures. 
Though composed in a region which included Greece, 
Bome, Babylon, and Egypt, the gospels admit no 
gleam from Olympus, betray no knowledge of the 
majestic history of Consuls and Caesars, never bestow 
a thought on the marvels of Mesopotamian civilisa- 
tion, and recognise no interest in the Nile and the 
mausoleums of Egyptian kings: The first three 
gospels are Crusoe-like in their literary solitude. 
Each of them might have been written in a village 
cabin by an enthusiast who knew no world except that 
constructed by the talk of the harvest-field on the 
gossip of itinerant pedlars. They look back on no 
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complex and imposing past, and they prepare for no 
future evolution of secular affairs. Even their 
physical world is exceedingly primitive. The earth 
at large is a mere spread of showy landscape, which 
can be reviewed by Jesus and Satan in " a moment 
of time "; and the sky is a kind of solid arch, the 
masonry of which is so injured by the throes of Judg- 
ment that the embedded stars are shaken loose and 
fall from their places. 

The gospel of Luke pronounces a blessing on the 
poor. In after years this direct and unqualified 
benediction on mere destitution offended the more 
discriminating, and the "Blessed are ye poor" became 
softened into "Blessed are the poor in spirit," as 
reported in Matthew. But the version of Mattheto is 
evidently a secondary and figurative use of the earlier 
utterance. The class distinctions drawn in Luke 
are emphatic. They bear no spiritual significance. 
They reward the poor for his poverty, and curse the 
rich for his luxury : — 
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** And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and said, Blessed are ye 
poor, for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are ye that hunger 
now, for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye shall 

laugh But woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received 

your consolation. Woe unto you, ye that are full now I for ye shall 
hunger. Woe unto you, ye that laugh now ! for ye shall mourn and 
weep " (chap. vi.). 

The Christians deem it a crime to live in careless 
ease while the poor rot in squalor. And it is, indeed, 
a crime ; but the Gospel puts the case too abruptly 
and crudely. There is an apparent justice in turning 
the balance against the rich, and allotting them pain 
in place of the gaiety they formerly enjoyed. But it 
is a mechanical adjustment at best. It gives the 
once poor a spread table and the dubious pleasure 
of witnessing the downfall of the classes they 
envied. 

The same attitude is illustrated in the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus, which is preserved in the same 
gospel. Here we see the beggar at the gate, worn to 
a skeleton, encrusted with sores, licked by dogs, and 
snatching at the broken victuals that were carried 
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from the banquet-hall. It is a repulsive sketch, done 
in broken lines of filth and degradation. Nothing 
is said of the beggar's character. It may have 
been good; it may have been bad. In any case, 
he was poor. Because he was poor and died 
poor, he was borne by angels to Abraham's 
bosom, and, in the imperial chambers of Paradise, 
he feasted with the gods. Dives had not a callous 
soul. Even in the flames of hell he thought of 
his five kinsmen, and wished them to be saved 
from torture. But he was rich ; and, because he was 
rich, he must serve his turn of desolation and 
despair. It is as if the Christian proletariat came to 
us and said : " Do not talk to us about virtue being 
the way to heaven. All our life is a pang, a sting, 
and a failure. Our misery alone entitles us to the 
sweets and plenty of heaven." 

A like want of ethical proportion appears in the 
account (also furnished by Lake) of the rich young 
ruler who desired to inherit eternal life. " Thou 

E 
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knowest the commandments," Jesus observed ; "Do 
not commit adultery, Do not kill. Do not steal, Do not 
bear false witness, Honour thy father and mother." 
When the young man claimed to have kept these 
maxims of the moral law, Jesus accepted his assur- 
ance, but straightway added : " One thing thou 
lackest yet; sell all that thou hast, and distribute 
unto the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven ; and come, follow me." This was the chief 
of all tests. And when the young man flinched from 
this economic ruin, and went away sorrowful, Jesus 
closed the incident with the rigid sentence : " How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God ! For it is easier for a camel to enter 
in through a needle's eye than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God." In other words, chastity, 
social amenity, and truthfulness in speech and deed 
will not redress the evil caused by the possession of a 
large amount of wealth. Certainly, the rich man who is 
never disturbed by the sight of the wretched existence 
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of the poor is as disgusting a figure morally as 
Lazarus was physically. But the self-stripping of the 
rich man would not necessarily imply genuine good- 
ness of the temper. Paul shrewdly clenched the 
problem by saying: " If I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, and 
have not love, it profiteth me nothing." It would 
have been legitimate, perhaps, to have advised the 
young man to be content with simple fare and a 
simple manner of life. Socrates taught philosophy 
on a small income ; Spinoza, while earning a liveli- 
hood by grinding lenses, could rise to the noblest 
speculations on existence and virtue; and Walt 
Whitman developed his original and superb poetry in 
a frugal environment. But the Christian gospel does 
not thus present the issue. It does not paint the 
joys of the spiritual career, and invite men to set 
aside money as unessential to an appreciation of truth, 
beauty, and goodness. It makes the vague and naked 
announcement^ '' Every one that hath left houses, or 
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brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or children, 
or lands, for my name's sake, shall receive a hundred- 
fold, and shall inherit eternal life." The matter, in 
fact, was not logically thought out, for the early 
Christians were not distinguished by depth of reflec- 
tion. They revolted, and rightly revolted, against 
the cruel contrast between wealth and penury. In a 
rage of discontent, they flung Dives into the abyss, 
and exalted Lazarus to the celestial feast, and then 
supposed that justice was satisfied. 

A parable which is frequently misunderstood is 
readily explained on the principle of Christian com- 
munism. I refer to the story of the Cunning Steward 
(Luke xvi.). The steward cheats his master by 
taking unlawful discount off the wheat and oil bills 
of the debtors, and the reward of his ingenuity is to 
obtain free lodging in their houses after his dismissal. 
He used money as a means of worldly advancement. 
Li the same way, the gospel argued, money (Mam- 
mon) might be used as a passport to the everlasting 
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habitations ; that is to say, by giving it to the hungry 
and ill-clad. The alms-giver, in short, was the happy 
warrior, the perfect soul, and the heir of glory. 

No doubt, the first Christians did more or less 
obscurely see that mere poverty could not possess 
ethical merit ; but they did not often think it worth 
while to say so. They assumed that all the virtuous 
were poor, and that only the poor could be virtuous. 
It was class bias of an extreme kind, and yet it was 
pardonable in an uneducated proletariat. Hungry 
men are capable of moral indignation, but not of 
moral philosophy. They can curse greed, but cannot 
construct a logical system of thought. Christianity 
is not a system. Intellectually, it is incoherent. It 
has no perspicuous knowledge of nature, and no 
capacity for political government and progress. It is 
nothing but the passionate wail of the hunger-bitten 
and the weak. Yet there is strength in its very 
feebleness. There is strength in the affirmation that 
humanity, however afflicted and uncultured, has still 
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possibilities of dignity and power. Christianity is 
the poem of the unhappy ; but the unhappy do not 
lie down in despair to die. They have caught a 
glimpse of a better life. They lift their soiled hands 
and bloodshot eyes in trembling prayer, and cry: 
" We poor people are human ; we are men, women ; 
we are children of love and light ; and the earth is 
ours, and the new earth that is to come." 

2. The Christian doctnne of the Good Heart. 

Moralists often dispute whether virtue should be 
tested by motives or results. Probably the truth lies 
in the moderate conclusion that the motive is the 
essential element, but that good motives need constant 
check by measurement and criticism of the resultant 
deeds. A poor man, however, has usually no power 
to produce striking results, or any results that 
would appear to the social historian as worthy of 
record. The economic bias, therefore, would incline 
the poor to the doctrine that motive alone counted in 
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the ethical life. The Good Heart was the paramount 
force. " Out of the abundance of the heart/' 
declares Matthew, '' the mouth speaketh. The good 
man out of his good treasure bringeth forth good 
things, and the evil man out of his evil treasure 
bringeth forth evil things." And again : " Out of the 
heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, railings ; these are 
the things which defile the man; but to eat with 
unwasheh hands defileth not the man." What may 
be called the political side of ethics never appealed to 
the first Christians. They never took pains to esti- 
mate the consequences of action in relation to the 
State. In the language of the schools, they were 
extreme Intuitionists. That a good man, acting with 
the best intentions, might commit himself to a stupid 
and detrimental enterprise never occurred to these 
simple reasoners. Their feeling ruled, and not their 
intellect; but not only that — the intellect was not 
allowed any effective play in the shaping of the moral 
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sense. This very intellectual defect made them better 
prepared for the doctrine, so graphically expressed by 
Paul, of the supremacy of the religious spirit over all 
creeds and forms. Paul swept away even the Deca- 
logue. Provided that a man sincerely wished well to 
his fellows, all technical precepts could be easily dis- 
pensed with :— 

** Owe no man anything, save to love one another ; for he that 
loveth his neighbour hath falfilled the law. For this, Thbu shalt not 
commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt 
not covet — and if there be any other commandment — it is summed up 
in this word, namely. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself*' 
(Komans ziii. 8-10). 

In other words, the main object to be pursued was the 
cultivation of the cordial temper, the spirit of gentle- 
ness, the sympathetic disposition. The bracing 
exercise of the Platonic dialectic, the discussion 
of moral definitions and problems — all this was 
eschewed, or, rather, was never dreamt of. It was 
the sturdy but unreflecting conclusion of the working 
man: "Well, the scholars may say this, and they 
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may say that ; but, if a man's heart is in the right 
place, that's everything." So it is, for a first 
principle ; but rationalism must also have its voice 
in the moral legislation. 

The poor were more likely to adopt this unelaborate 
religion than the rich. The good heart costs no 
money, and needs not the evidence of subscription 
lists. It soars above apparatus. Beligious apparatus 
(ceremonies, endowments, festivals, etc.) is supported 
by social ambition as well as by piety or aesthetic 
sentiment. Ritualism necessitates expenditure, and 
he who decorates a shrine may display his pride of 
wealth as well as, or instead of, his devotion. The 
poor have no such temptation. They cannot afford 
to be grand hypocrites ; they cannot gloss over their 
sins with silk, or put gilded sham in the place of 
reality. The legend of the divine child relates how 
he was presented in the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
how the parents tendered the officiating priest, not 
the lamb which aristocratic worshippers brought, but 
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a pair of cheap turtle-doves. Gifts for the altar were 
not rated highly by the first Christians. It was 
better, they thought, to make peace with an angry 
brother than to lay gold at the feet of God. An 
emphatic and picturesque example of this doctrine 
of the good heart is presented in the incident of 
the widow at the temple treasury. Jesus watched the 
flow of donations until the widow cast m the people's 
coin — ** two mites which make a farthing." As she 
glided away among the crowd he remarked that there 
was not a plutocrat in all the land who had given so 
amply and with such self-denial ; for she had given 
her all to the service of the ideal. Only by a rare 
stretch of sympathy could a patrician mind have seen 
the poetry and tenderness of the widow's gift ; but it 
needed little insight on the part of the proletariat. 
The poor knew only too well how much sacrifice a 
trifle might involve. They could detect a princely 
grace in the cup of cold water handed to the dusty 
pedlar. Tabitha, the embodiment of charity, was a 
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quite obscure woman, known only in the town of 
Joppa. But her alms-deeds and the garments which 
she knitted for the poverty-stricken were accepted 
as so profound a token of grace that God must needs 
raise her from the dead and restore her to her weeping 
widows. 

Though all men have pedigrees, only the rich take 
the trouble to decipher them. To the poor every- 
thing that precedes the grandfather is prehistoric. 
And the early Christians set no store on genealogies. 
They did, it is true, map out the lineage of the 
Master, but the genealogist's tables given in 
Matthew and Luke are clumsily and almost 
grotesquely prepared. Luke would seem to apolo- 
gise for introducing the subject, for he begins by 
confessing that Joseph, the first link in the pedigree, 
was only the supposed father of Jesus ; and when he 
has run through a serie.s of names, mostly undistin- 
guished, he quietly finishes with Adam, the son of 
God ; as if to hint that the line of Jesus was traceable 
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to the origin common to all mankind. Matthew 
divides the pedigree into artificial stages of fourteen 
names each, and starts with Abraham. But this 
very same gospel stultifies the value of the genealogy 
by its account of the preaching of John the Baptist. 
John was rigidly democratic. He staggered the 
middle-class and upper-class Hebrews by insisting 
that a descent from Abraham conferred not the 
slightest moral advantage. Not lineage, but char- 
acter, was the crucial mark of the chosen : — 

** Think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our 
father; for I say unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham. And even now the axe is laid unto the 
root of the trees ; every tree, therefore, that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down and cast down into the fire." 

The first Christians reduced forms and ceremonials 
to a minimum, and, whenever possible, abolished 
them. This tendency was systematic, and a Christian 
Church which fosters ritual absolutely and glaringly 
contravenes the original spirit of its founders. 
Working men lack the restraint and dignity which 
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make ceremonies agreeable to the eye, however much 
the reason is offended. They prefer few words to 
many, and blunt words to ornate. Men will always 
make their religion suit their talents. The ancient 
Hebrews had no gift for sculpture, and they morosely 
forbade graven images. The artists of the Renais- 
sance roused the world into wonder at their richness 
of colouring and correctness of line ; and the Church 
pronounced painting an aid to worship. The early 
Christian proletariat had no capacity for eloquent 
speech, and condemned all oath-taking and fine-spun 
devotions : — 

** Swear not at all : neither by the heaven, for it is the throne of 
God ; nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of his feet ; nor by 
Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great King. Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, for thou canst not make one hair white or black. 
But let your speech be, Yes, yes ; No, no ; and whatsoever is more 
than these is of the Evil One.'* 

It may be remarked here that the Fourth Gospel 
completely dissevers itself from the three Synoptics 
(Matthew, Mark, and ImkeJ by its continuity and 
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smoothness of style. If we take up a present-day 
periodical, issued for the reading of the masses, and 
compare it with a high-class journal, we see a con- 
spicuous difference of method. The one is made up 
of scraps and tatters, disjointed in subject, and ill- 
matched in sequence ; the other is characterised by 
unity and connection. Written for the poor, and 
read by the poor, the first three gospels make no 
effort at sustained discourse. The Sermon on the 
Mount given in Matthew is a series of memoranda, 
proverbs, and popular illustrations, flung together 
without logical order. For example, we may turn to 
the closing paragraphs of the Sermon and note 
the constant succession of new departures of topic 
(ch. vii.): — 

Verse i. Judge not, that ye be not judged .... 

Verse 6. Give not that which is holy unto the dogs. • . • 

Verse 7. Ask, and it shall be given you. . . . 

Verse 13. Enter ye in by the narrow gate. . . . 

Verse 15, Beware of false prophets, etc. 

The Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, evinces the 
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method of a writer who thinks, if not profoundly, at 
any rate with due observance of things said and 
things about to be said. In other words, his style 
was not adapted to the average apprehension of the 
first Christians. 

Nothing so reveals the temper of the founders of 
the Gospel as their conception of prayer. There 
is a captivating simplicity in the manner of their 
approach to God. They come without caution, without 
balancing the probabilities. They come as children 
who imagine that their father has boundless store- 
houses, or as ill-instructed voters who suppose an 
Act of Parliament is omnipotent to change a social 
custom. An educated man, or a man sufficiently 
educated to be a theologian, would frame his prayer 
with a certain collegiate nicety, as if God were a 
professor who would carefully revise the terms of the 
supplication, or scan the prosody of the verse. He 
would ask Heaven for things in general, and carefully 
avoid committing himself to particular requests. The 
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collegiate method, if one may so call it, is well 
enough illustrated in the collect which the Church of 
England uses on Trinity Sunday: — 

"Almighty and everlasting God, who hast given unto as thy 
servants' grace by the confession of a true faith to acknowledge the 
glory of the eternal Trinity, and in the power of the Divine Majesty to 
worship the Unity ; We beseech thee, that thou wouldst keep us stead- 
fast in this faith, and evermore defend us from all adversities, who 
livest and reignest, one God, world without end. Amen." 

Now, that is the prayer of a bureaucracy. It has an 
oiB&cial polish; it preserves a shrewd equipoise between 
deference and flattery; it gives more space to eulogy 
of God than to the business of the petitioner ; half of 
it is a preface ; a phrase or two suffices to give a 
delicate hint that the speaker expects a gratuity ; and 
the prayer ends with a return to the original theme 
of compliment. The peasants of the New Testament 
have never learnt this devout urbanity. They pray 
as a wounded creature cries, as a desolate woman 
sobs, as a bereaved parent sighs : "Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean "; " Save us, we perish "; 
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^* My daughter is even now dead ; but come and lay 
thy hand upon her, and she shall live "; " Thou son 
of David, have mercy on us." The contrast between 
the formal and the spontaneous is quite clear to the 
mind of the proletariat. Pharisees have a mannerism 
which deserves ridicule. When the shallow rituaUst 
goes to the temple, he deUvers himself in a pompous 
style, at which the working man cannot forbear 
smiling : '' God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as 
this publican. I fast twice in the week. I give 
tithes of all that I possess.*' But the publican, 
eloquent in his uneloquence, utters only a broken 
exclamation, " God, be merciful to me a sinner," and 
touches the very heart of Heaven with his plaint. 
Prayer must be clothed with modesty, and its 
sensitive fibres shrink from the glare of the public 
way. He who has anything to beg of God had better 
whisper. Hypocrites stand at street comers and 
address speeches to the crowd, under pretence of 
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beseeching the pity of the Lord. But the artless 
Christian retires to a little chamber of his cottage, 
and secretly murmurs his griefs and hopes. He lisps, 
as a child might lisp " Papa, mamma." Hunger- 
driven, burdened with debt to the village merchant, 
tried by the whims of quarrelsome neighbours, fearful 
of the mystery of nature and fate, the poor soul lays 
bare its anxieties, its wants, and its trust. The 
Lord's Prayer is, in reality, the People's Prayer. 
Lords receive and grant ; they do not implore. The 
prayer enshrined in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. vi. 9-13) is essentially the expression of the 
poor man's heart. No aristocrat would ask for bread, 
or vex his mind with the question of debts. He 
would wish for a greater dignity, a larger tranquillity 
of temper, a more extensive and philosophic view of 
life and death. But the plebeian prays thus (and I 
change the worn and traditional wording in order to 
display the spirit and suppress the mere formula) : — 

'' fatber 5ear in beaioen ; Mftb respect we 
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Utter sour name ; Xet tbe fttitfl^om tbat we 
waft for come soon; Hn5 we» poor simple 
folft, will 5o i^our bf^^fttd quite as bonestli? 
as ft is done in beaioen ; 6ft>e us brea^, for 
we are bun^ri? ; Mfpe out our ^ebts to sou, 
as we fordfioe our nefdbbours tbefr little 
bebts to us ; 5>o not let tbe trial of life be 
too bar^ for us, for tbe worib bas scant 
meres on tbe poor; Hub sat>e us from tbe 
Evil ®ne/' 

There is a pathetic quaintness in this innocent faith. 
Good fathers anticipate their children's desires ; God 
is a good father ; he will hasten to provide all we 
need — that is the reasoning of the first Christians. 
One has only to knock, and the door of the treasury 
will swing open. If only the disposition be kept 
sweet and pious, the material world may be trusted 
to bend itself to the service of the children of God. 
The disciple should make no calculations for the 
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meals and the clothing of the future. All is planned 
as surely as the march of the stars and seasons. 
" Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of these things." Such is the placid assurance which 
the Christian experiences in his blither moods. But, 
like all untrained characters, he suffers changes from 
hope to sadness. He then encourages himself with 
the parable of the persistent widow. By force of 
repetition, she compelled a callous judge to listen to 
her story of ill-treatment, and at length he avenged 
her. And so also will God yield to the suasive tears 
of his chosen people : " Shall not God avenge his 
own elect, who cry day and night unto him, though 
he bear long with them ?" 

The first Christians possessed no civic pride. And, 
besides, civic pride is apt to take expensive forms 
such as only merchants and the leisured classes can 
afford. When, therefore, the Pharisees assembled on 
stated occasions to whiten the sepulchres of the 
prophets, the poor disciples of the new fcdth had 
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neither the money nor the inclination to join in the 
festival. Bather did they make it an occasion of 
ironic reproach : '' Te garnish the tombs of the 
righteous [i.e., martyrs], and say, If we had been 
in the days of our fathers, we should not have been 
partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. 
Ye serpents!" 

But, naturally, these Galilean Puritans felt the 
necessity for some kind of ceremonial, and they chose 
two sacramental rites of the cheapest and least ornate 
character. One was baptism, and the other was the 
Supper. Whatever may have been the opinion of 
the later Church, it is certain that baptism was the 
more important in the eyes of the first Christians. 
John the Baptist actually abjured the use of the 
bread and wine which afterwards figured in the 
Eucharist. A poverty-stricken sect would readily 
adopt so plain an ordinance as baptism. It involved 
no laboured initiation, no vigil, and no cost. A way- 
side pond or a stream in the valley ^furnished all 
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requirements. One sees a typical case in the story of 
the Ethiopian eunuch. A preaching brother, Philip, 
sits with him in his chariot, and they read the 
manuscript of Isaiah, and find in it (of course erro- 
neously) divine hints at the suffering and redeeming 
Jesus. The eunuch resolves to join the Oalilean 
religion. They are passing a small lake. *^ Look," 
he exclaims, '^ here is water ; what hinders me from 
being baptised?" In a few moments the rite is per- 
formed, and the eunuch is faring onwards to Africa. 
This scantiness of form left all the more room for the 
play of the spiritual. Baptism signified a burial and 
a rising. The soul descended into the purging waters 
and emerged into a new life and view. It had passed 
a crisis, and from repentance it soared to a fresh plane 
of character. The mere laving in a stream counted 
for nothing. Crowds of Jews gathered about John 
and presented themselves for baptism, and he 
addressed them with singular bluntness of rebuke: 
** Ye offspring of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
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from the wrath to come ? Bring forth therefore fruits 
worthy of repentance." The richly-carved fonts of 
later ages would have appeared almost a blasphemy. 
Early Christianity was devoid of a sense of the 
flBsthetic, and perhaps the sBsthetic would have been 
regarded as a substantial hindrance to moral develop- 
ment. 

In its origin, the Holy Supper was as democratic, 
and almost as uncostly, as baptism. Its elements 
were the proletarian food, bread and wine ; or some- 
times, as suggested by several stories in the gospels, 
bread and fish. When Christianity became political 
and elaborate, it gave the Supper a magnificent 
apparatus of altar and plate in order to render it a 
fit ally of State authority, and evolved a theory of a 
sacrificial Mass which gave professional theologians 
scope for subtle disquisition and controversy. Even 
the gospel betrays signs of ritualistic afterthought 
when it makes the Master distribute bread and wine 
at the last Supper, and say, ''Eat and drink in 
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remembrance of me." The essential idea of the Holy 
Meal, however, is the simplest and most obvious — 
viz., that of fellowship at the board. At the time 
when the gospel legend was created, the working 
classes of the Boman Empire frequently formed clubs 
for insurance of funeral expenses (by burial or crema- 
tion). Then, as now, the technical object was com- 
bined with social objects, and business was often 
wound up with a feast in a garden or convenient 
chamber. A document known as the DidachCy which 
is mainly pre-Christian, describes how pious folk 
(they are unnamed, and may be considered the 
Puritans of the first century, and the partial ancestors 
of the gospel) used to assemble for the meal of 
comrades. The little manual of devotion and ethics 
was probably taken up for Christian use, and inter- 
spersed with Christian phrases, allusions to Jesus, 
and the like. But whether, in the following passage, 
the references to Jesus are genuine is of no moment. 
The reader should rather fix his attention on the 
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general character of the Meal as described by the 
writer of the Didache : — 

**Now, concerning the Eucharist [thank-offering] thus gave thanks 
— First, concerning the cup : We thank thee, our Father, for the holy 
vine of David thy servant, which thou hast made known to us 
through Jesus thy servant ; to thee be the glory for ever. And con- 
cerning the broken bread : We thank thee, our Father, for the life 
and knowledge which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy 
servant ; to thee be the glory for ever. Just as this broken bread was 
scattered over the hills, and having been gathered together became 
one, so let thy church be gathered from the ends of the earth into thy 
kingdom ; for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ 
for ever. But let no one eat or drink of your Eucharist, except those 
baptised into the name of the Lord ; for in regard to this the Lord 
hath said : Give not that which is holy to the dogs " (chap. iz.). 

Manifestly, the idea of memorial is entirely absent. 
The vine is reckoned as a sort of traditional emblem 
of national or religious unity ; and the bread, made 
from grain which grew in scattered cornfields, 
represents the intimate friendship of the band of 
disciples. None must eat or drink but duly-admitted 
members — ^in other words, a place at the Love-feast 
was a token of fellowship. No occasion could be 
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better adapted as an expression of the religious 
aspiration of the poor. Slaves, artizans, and peasants 
had neither the genius to invent imposing proces- 
sions nor the freedom for conducting them. But 
at least they had liberty and leisure to eat. In the 
social group, of which the club-table formed the 
centre, they found a little world of common interests 
and sentiments. Here was a foretaste of the demo- 
cratic kingdom, in which Ood would show himself 
no respecter of persons, and where all guests would 
receive royal honours. Bightly, therefore, the 
Supper was named Love-feast. Not the luxuries 
of the dish or the theological bearing of the cere- 
mony furnished the attraction and motive, but 
companionship in devotion to the ideal. 

The peculiar officialism of the Sabbath roused in 
the first Christians a wholesome resentment. Their 
radicalism on this question had a double aspect. In 
scornfully denying the right of the Pharisaic tradition 
to make the Best-day a burden and a discomfort, they 
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asserted a personal, but very just, claim to superiority 
over tiiues and seasons. The man first, the priestly 
calendar second. A larger and more tender view is 
unfolded in the story of the healing of the infirm 
woman in the synagogue on the Sabbath day. The 
Sabbath, not less than other days, is made for mercy 
and comfort ; and he who would consecrate the hours 
should spend them in kindly service. 

There was, in the first stage of Christianity, a 
certain influence of the childlike. It was not that 
strong simplicity which philosophy reaches after 
much toil and discipline. It was the frankness of 
souls which looked on nature and human life with 
untrained eyes and approached social problems with 
unschooled intellects. But it was morally beautiful, 
if mentally superficial. Every observer of the poor 
(as distinct from the degraded) knows that they love 
their children with depth and warmth. The language 
in which their affection utters itself may be vulgar, 
but it is instinct with sincerity. Poor parents take 
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delight in decking their children in bright colonrs, 
and sharing with them their holidays and pastimes. 
On the whole, there is a purer and closer tie between 
the parents and children of the hut than there is 
among the members of patrician families. And when 
the first Christians plan the Kingdom of Heaven they 
make up their minds that the children shall have 
their part and lot in the joyous heritage — " Suffer the 
little children to come unto me ; forbid them not ; 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." With the 
surly conceit which would spurn the children from 
the threshold of the ideal they are justly angry ; and 
nothing more touchingly evinces the inner goodness 
of these first ignorant Christians than their legend of 
the Founder taking the little ones in his arms and 
blessing them. It was their picturesque method of 
illustrating what pedantry would call the '^ return to 
nature." Nevertheless, this very bias to the childlike 
indicates intellectual weakness. When the Christians 
say, ** Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of 
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God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter 
therein," they are giving themselves up to a glorifica- 
tion of the crude. It is quite true that the child is 
very genuine ; it is also true that the genuineness is 
very limited and elementary. The study of child- 
nature is a psychological delight, and a necessary aid 
to education. But it offers no apocalypse of moral 
truth, and leads to no solution of our deepest riddles. 
Childhood, however charming, cannot legislate for 
the mature soul. To suffer the children to go with 
us towards the ideal is indeed a duty ; but to expect 
them to lead us is a delusion. Yet this criticism 
should in no wise lessen our admiration for the free 
and manly temper which preferred the innocent 
self-revelation of childhood to the stiff verbiage of the 
academy. 

The frankness comes out in the almost whimsical 
readiness of the Christians to call themselves 
" sinners " — " many sinners sat at meat with Jesus "; 
^'I came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to 
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repentance "; Jesus is the *^ friend of publicans and 
sinners." The working man has a habit of declaring 
that he is no better than he ought to be, and he 
means it ; for, while the middle classes condemn cant, 
the proletariat abhors it. This repulsion against 
hypocrisy is a characteristic feature of early Chris- 
tianity, and even attains the dimensions of a mania 
in its prejudice against Pharisaism : — 

**Te Pharisees cleanse the outside of the cap and of the platter; 
but your inward part is full of extortion and wickedness. Te foolish 
ones, did not he that made the outside make the inside also ? How- 
beit, give for alms those things which are within; and behold, all 
things are dear unto you." 

It is absurd to suppose that Pharisaism, which 
represented one of the fine and earnest forces of 
Jewish religious life, could have dropped to such 
stupidity of pretence and formalism. It is much 
more likely that the Christians, unaccustomed to 
precise and florid modes of speech, mistook Pharisaic 
decorum for the sheepskin clothing of fraud. The poor 
can seldom, without difficulty, believe in the virtues 
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of the rich and cultured. All the same, we may 
appreciate this hatred of the insincere, and this 
insistence on the doctrine of the Good Heart as 
opposed to mere ostentation and social compliance. 

A more serious, because more fundamental, defect 
of the early Christian mind is its neglect of the 
evolutionary factor — or, rather, the educational factor 
— in ethical progress. The intellect which accepts 
miracles-^the turning of water into wine, the walking 
on the sea, the instantaneous restoration of sight to 
the blind, etc. — ^is also disposed to believe in abrupt 
changes of character. Ignorance is always impatient ; 
it has no capacity for deliberate examination of 
causes, nor for reflection on trains of motives and 
consequences. It cares only for the catastrophic, and 
trusts in explosion rather than construction. The 
normal man comes before the early Christian imagi- 
nation in the shape of a sinner. Instead of 
inquiring: "Why does he sin? What are the 
conditions of sin ? How may we prevent sin ? Can 
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we change the environment which breeds sin ?" — all 
which questions demand a sustained sociological 
interest — the Christian endeavours, by spiritual 
assault and battery, to reduce the stubborn heart to 
submission. The nature of the sinner must be con- 
verted, new-bom, rescued. Christianity is sometimes 
reproached for lending a sort of splendour to 
repentant rogues, as if it rather liked to deal with 
ruffians who supplied raw material for missionary 
talent to work upon. The taunt is more or less 
justified; but the explanation lies in the fact that 
the original Christianity reckons all men as sinners — 
whether openly confessing themselves such, or 
blandly glossing over their real badness. It is not 
that the gospel-makers prefer the sinner to the 
righteous, but that the people they associate with 
are habitually loose in their respect for moral con- 
ventions, however capable they may be of responding 
to an appeal to conscience. Sin, in fact, is a natural 
prelude to virtue. Or we may put the case this 
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way : the proletariat never has the advantage of an 
efficient education, and knows nothing of its methods. 
It is, nevertheless, aware of its own power to change 
moral direction under the stimulus of a shock ; and 
it supposes that the prime instrument of ethical 
improvement is shock, since that is the only means 
familiar to its experience. It is, indeed, a happy 
circumstance that human nature should be capable of 
change, even by the rude means of a moral con- 
vulsion. Every judicious observer must have beheld 
instances in which the mode of life has been altered 
for the better by the agency of a sudden disaster, or 
an acute sorrow through bereavement or thwarted 
affection. Life is beheld from a fresh standpoint. 
New sympathies are set up towards persons and ideals 
hitherto misunderstood ; and when new sympathies 
lead, a new train of duties follow. The heart is 
" converted." In other words, it has been introduced, 
by a rapid transition, into a new environment ; and 

the new feeling makes new habits possible. But, at 

a 
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the best, conversion of sinners is an unsatisfactory 
method of advance. The old habits will clash with 
the new; or, as Paul expressed it, the "flesh" and 
the "spirit" engage in perpetual conflict. Our 
imagination may be struck by the dramatic results, 
for it is always interesting to see a man struggle, 
and the expulsion from Eden and the blood-sweat of 
Oethsemane appeal to the theatrical instinct. Never- 
theless, the conversion doctrine is marked down for a 
natural death. It must yield place to the philosophy 
which finds more lasting power in discipline than 
castigation, and a finer beauty in a will trained from 
childhood than in the broken spirit and contrite heart 
of a repentant sinner. It is remarkable that the 
New Testament presents us with no example of 
character being brought to nobility by gradual 
pressure of conditions and gradual self-realisation. 
The central figure of Jesus is conceived of as super- 
naturally endowed from birth. His moral supe- 
riority is pre-ordained. Nazareth provided no 
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schooling. It is said that Jesus ''advanced in 
wisdom "; but the advance is unexplained and auto- 
matic. The doctors of the Temple could teach 
nothing to this moral precocity. Nor does Jesus ever 
acknowledge — ^as all instructed and liberal men 
acknowledge — the debt which he owes to the moral 
movements of the past. In that limitation he, of 
course, merely reflects the narrowness of the early 
Christian intellect. The undisciplined mind thinks 
of history as a succession of peaks, broken by myste- 
rious chasms; and it imagines that a god-like 
reformer starts fully-equipped from the abyss of 
general depravity, unconnected with previous teachers, 
and making successors unnecessary. A rational mind, 
on the other hand, reflects on the continuity of human 
thought and achievement, and considers that a heroic 
figure is the product of past heroisms and of present 
conditions favourable to heroic character. 

Since Christianity has made up its mind that all 
men are sinners, it concludes that the man who 
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openly and blontly confesses his weakness has a 
distinct and positive merit; and the man who 
hesitates to sprinkle dust and ashes on his head is 
suspected of sheer fraud. Look at the parable of the 
two sons : — 

** A man had two sons ; and he came to the first and said, Son, go 
work to-day in the yineyard. And he answered and said, I will not ; 
but afterward he repented himself and went. And he came to the 
second, and said likewise. And he answered and said, I go, sir ; and 
went not. Whether of the twain did the wUl of his father? They 
[the Pharisees listening] say, the first. Jesns saith onto them, 
Verily I say unto you, that the publicans and the harlots go into the 
Kingdom of God before you." 

The Christian judgment is incapable of close 
analysis. It is charmed by the thought that social 
outcasts may have a real moral value in spite of their 
rebellion against manners and codes — ^that they can, 
in a flood of tears, reveal an essential sweetness and 
docility of nature. Therefore (so runs the logic of 
these unsophisticated peasants) all who are not repen- 
tant sinners are impostors. But is it necessary for a 
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woman to be a harlot in order that she may, by her 
agony of remorse, gain the forgiveness of God? 
Must a man have gone through a course of dishonesty 
ere he can, by contrition, attain peace within the 
gates of paradise? Is there no alternative way of 
virtue? May not a soul be bom into a healthy 
environment and graduate by definite, educational 
steps into the fulness of manly and generous 
character ? In other words, is not ethical culture a 
method — and the best method — by which human 
nature may be elevated and permanently refined? 
No doubt it is the best method. But to appreciate it 
needs a power of discernment and reflection of which 
the first Christians were destitute. When they saw a 
man pursuing a calm and respectable career ; when 
they observed that such a man suffered no violent 
changes of moral temperature; that, as he avoided 
passionate excesses, he also refrained from blunt and 
excited confessions of sin, — ** This," they said, " is 
formalism^ for there is no sign of spiritual agitation ; 
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this is a lie, for the man never curses his own folly." 
And they supposed that Jesus would announce, '' I 
am not come to call the righteous, but sinners, to 
repentance." If this simply meant that sinners 
were to be roused to self-amendment, and that the 
reformed sinners would join the righteous in one 
happy community, the missionary efforts of Jesus 
would be justified. But one detects a tone of satire in 
this reference to the righteous. If we turn to the 
triplet of parables in which Luke describes the happy 
rescue of the lost sheep, the lost coin, or the lost son, 
we find an obvious sneer : — " There shall be joy in 
heaven over one sianer that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine righteous persons which need no 
repentance." In the story of the spendthrift's return 
to the old homestead, the well-behaved and dutiful 
elder son is carefully kept out of the way until the 
prodigal is safely seated at the table, and the harp has 
set the dancers in motion. Then he glides in as a 
skeleton at the feast, and spoils all the good cheer 
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with his oynicism ; and the tale, which was becoming 
an idyll, limps to its end in unseemly argument 
between father and son. It is the same gospel- 
writer who repeats the legend of the Penitent 
Thief :— 

« One of the mtJef actors which were hanged railed on him, saying, 
Art not thou the Christ? Save thyself and us. But the other 
answered, and rebuking him said, Dost not thou even fear Qod, 
seeing thou art in the same condemnation ? And we indeed justly ; 
for we receive the due reward of our deeds ; but this man hath done 
nothing amiss. And he said, Jesus, remember me when thou comest 
in thy Kingdom. And he said unto him. Verily I say unto thee, To- 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise." 

The Penitent Thief is a perfect type of the early 
Christian convert. He has done wrong ; he catches 
a glimpse of an ideal ; he suddenly and passionately 
despises and confesses his sins ; he enters immediately 
on a new and reformed ethical status ; he is " saved." 
There is in the change a dramatic rapidity which 
appeals to the taste of simple artizans and labourers ; 
but there is an utter inability to see the difficulties of 
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the psychological problem. Before a man's "salva- 
tion " (i.e., moral stability) can be assured, he must 
needs wean himself from old habits of thought, speech, 
and conduct ; he must slowly construct new modes of 
thinking, desire, and action; he must be drilled in 
conflicts, chastened by failures, and encouraged by 
hard- won successes. 

It nevertheless remains true that the Gospel-makers 
stand loyally by the principle that the Good Heart is 
the paramount factor in the religious life. They 
make too light of the difficulties which beset the 
formation of virtuous character ; but they never 
doubt that in the character, and not the forms and 
externals, consists the essence of the true faith. 
Their spirit is right ; their method inexact, unimagi- 
native, and injudicious. If we regard this view of 
the necessity of the Good Heart as a distinguishing 
mark of the Christian spirit, then we may say that 
the Christian spirit is necessary to the building-up of 
a happier society, but that the Christian method is 
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fatal to any scientific development in education. The 
Gospel resembles an amiable and ignorant mother, 
who devotedly loves her offspring, but is incapable of 
giving them a sound intellectual and moral training. 

It might be urged, perhaps, that some passages in 
the gospel support the evolutionary conception of 
moral progress, as, for instance, the parable of the 
Sower, or the parable of the Leaven. They do^ 
indeed, give a more rational view of the process by 
which character rises, little by little, from the less 
noble to the more noble. But in each case is 
observable the old error which treats goodness as an 
insertion rather than a function. Goodness is 
regarded as a seed dropped into the ground, or leaven 
placed in the lump ; whereas goodness is a gradual 
fitting of the self into harmony with the needs and 
affection of other selves ; it is an attribute evolved by 
natural human conditions, and not a fragmentary 
and meteoric gift from the skies. 

A mingling of good nature and mental indolence 
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characterises the doctrine of forgiveness of sins. 
When Peter asks how often he should pardon an 
offending neighbour, Jesus replies that the scope of 
forgiveness is unlimited — ^it continues till seventy 
times seven. A kind of gentlemanly common sense 
pervades the doctrine. It is a futile occupation to 
meet every sUght, or even every act of maUce with 
an attempt at retaliation or with a spirit of resent- 
ment. Nothing so foils a spiteful man as a calm 
reception of his insult or attack. He is at once robbed 
of his weapons, and reduced to intellectual confusion. 
This psychological fact supplies a certain reasonable 
basis to the counsel of non-resistance to evil. A 
man does not always injure another from motives of 
brutality ; he may take delight in the adventure and 
excitement of the assault; and the absence of a 
counter-assault may disgust him with the tameness 
of the enterprise. But the cases of forgiveness 
illustrated in the gospels are not all of a subtle or 
heroic type. In the parable of the Unmerciful 
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Servant, only the most obvious claim is made on 
neighbourly consideration. The oj£cial who has 
escaped bankruptcy over a debt of ten thousand 
talents is expected to be lenient wiih a friend who 
owes him a hundred pence. This is so plain a 
minimum of duty that a sense of humour alone 
would nearly suffice to keep a man from neglecting it. 
On the other hand, the Christian forgiveness shrinks 
from the labour of discriminate judgment. It avoids 
the effort to weigh opposing arguments, trace the 
histories of errors, and calculate individual and social 
consequences. By sweeping away all jurisprudence, 
one is saved the expenses of Utigation, the strain of 
legal inquiries and tests, and the toil of ethical 
casuistry. If a generous and highly-trained mind 
ventures upon this much of anarchy, the experiment 
may succeed as well as, and perhaps better than, the 
method of eye for eye. Ultimately, no doubt, the 
liberal art of love will supplant the ingenuities of 
social police. But the easy-going clemency of the 
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gospel is a mere crude sketch of the disciplined 
charity towards wrong-doers which will some day 
supersede both forgiveness and punishment. 

So self-confident is early Christianity in its own 
sincerity of purpose that it is prepared to cut the 
most affectionate ties if they threaten to strangle the 
one vital passion of love for the ideal. A man may 
hate his father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brothers, and sisters, should they threaten to 
seduce him from fidelity to the new Kingdom. This 
is the language of excess, but not of ill-will. It 
shows — as all the early Christian thought shows — a 
want of proportion ; but its purport is not unreason- 
able. It affirms that when the service of the religious 
(we modems would prefer to say the social) ideal 
clashes with private interests and attachment, the 
narrower sentiment must yield to the broader, and 
the individual part yield to the needs of the whole. 
The demand for renunciation does not end with the 
sacrifice of the family : — " Yea, and his own life also," 
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mast the disciple be ready to abandon at the stem 

behest of duty. But a more satisfactory aspect is 

imparted to the doctrine by the following anecdote in 

Matthew : — 

*' While JeBos was yet speaking to the maltitades, behold, his 
mother and his brethren stood without, seeking to speak to him. 
And one said unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren stand 
without, seeking to speak to thee. But he answered and said unto 
him that told him, Who is my mother ? and who are my brethren ? 
And he stretched forth his hand towards his disciples, and said, 
Behold, my mother and my brethren ! For whoever shall do the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 
mother." 

In other words, the Christian still cherishes the 
idea of family relationship, but it is a relationship 
founded on a common service of the ideal, and not on 
community of blood. No doubt a strong sense of 
human kinship will, and should, carry a man's sym- 
pathies far beyond the strait limits of the family. No 
doubt family affection may be, and often is, a subtle 
form of selfishness, which fosters the conceit and ease 
of a small group to the neglect of pressing social duties 
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outside. A family ought not to live unto itself. But 
the Christians, while properly contemning this narrow 
love, failed to make use of the family sentiment as a 
lever of ethical improvement. The Apostle Paul 
impatiently brushed aside those domestic tendernesses 
which so powerfully aid in maintaining the world's 
moral health : — 

*( This I say, brethren, the time is shortened [i.e., the present 
system of things will not long endure] , that henceforth both those 
that have wives may be as thongh they had none ; and those that 
weep as thongh they wept not ; and those that rejoice as though they 
rejoiced not: and those that buy as though they possessed not.... 
for the fashion of this world passeth away." 

This is too drastic a piety ; and it unwisely omits 
to point out how the natural care for wife and children 
may be made a real help in the moralization of the 
race. The home should be the training-ground of all 
the fundamental virtues of Temperance, Kindness, 
Veracity, Courage, and Justice. Why does not the 
Gospel dwell on this important oj£ce of the home ? 
It is true (as has already been observed) that the 
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early Christians sometimes displayed a touching 
thoughtfulness towards little children. But, inter- 
mingled with the working-class families who created 
the new religion, there was probably no inconsiderable 
number of unattached, unmarried, or childless persons 
who had a very inadequate sense of home ties. Such 
people naturally flock into pioneer movements, having 
fewer obligations to retain them in the worn road of 
habit and convention. And to this element among 
the first gospel-makers may be due the half-con- 
temptuous attitude towards family claims which 
Christianity occasionally betrays. 

This indifference to family bonds was part of a 
general indifference to the ordinary social and political 
routine. Jesus, having been asked whether he 
approved of payment of taxes, replies : '' Bender unto 
CsBsar the things that are Caesar's, and unto God the 
things that are God's." The reply quaintly reveals 
the intellectual and economic bias of the Christians. 
To them the State is a tax-exacting machine; the 
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treasury is the perquisite of GsBsar ; the law court is a 
scene of mock trials ; and the kings (the softness of 
whose very raiment is a curiosity to the wondering 
peasant) are arbitrary rulers,''placed in oj£ce by the 
perversity of fate, or by the intrigues of Satan, 
^' prince of this world." In short, the Christian had no 
grasp of the Greek idea of democracy, or of the 
Boman idea of empire. He recoiled from the com- 
plexity of secular politics, and told himself and his 
humble colleagues that all this was of no account so 
long as they loved each other, washed the feet of the 
weary, lent a coat to the naked, and shared their 
coarse bread with the hungry. 

It naturally followed that the Christians had no 
sense of patriotism. Perhaps it may be questioned 
whether a proletariat ever does possess the sense. 
The love of country only animates the breast of the 
man to whom it affords shelter and comfort and 
opportunities for self-development. One's country is 
not the rock, fen, or town, but society, intercourse. 
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ideals. The early ChristianB — ^weary, hungry, re- 
BQurceless, and unenfranchised — had no country. 
" Here," says the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
*^ we have no abiding city, but we seek after the city 
which is to come." The words are not a figure-of- 
speech indicating a disgust with worldly affairs, and a 
resolution to attach the soul to spiritual joys; but 
they express a stem economic fact. The Chris- 
tians were landless, and almost moneyless. They 
would die for a dream, but not for a country. But 
are not the Gospels markedly Jewish in tone and 
structure? They abound in Jewish allusions, they 
appeal to the Jewish scriptures, they swarm with 
Jewish personages, they present the life of Jewish 
villages. But they are accidentally, not essentially, 
Jewish. They are elated with no pride in the Temple ; 
they set no store by the Sabbath; they spurn the 
pretensions of the Pharisees ; they repeat no old-time 
legends of the Exodus, the Judges, and the Monarchy ; 
and if the Apostles aspire to sit on twelve thrones, it 
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is in the hope of judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 
not of endowing them with power such as the ancient 
patriots longed for. The Christians are Jewish just 
as Parisian Communists are French; the language 
and the mannerisms are local ; the spirit is detached 
and general. There was a sect of ''Jewish- 
Christians " who sought to combine Christian freedom 
with Hebrew custom. There are signs in the New 
Testament of wavering, doubt and struggle between 
the two modes of thought. The Gospel is the murmur 
of a crowd, not the formal decree of a council of 
divines ; and some say one thing, and some another. 
Jesus, at one point, says : '' Think not that I came to 
destroy the law or the prophets ; I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil." That is the quavering protest of the 
old conservatism. But the revolution carried the 
day. Paul vehemently swept away the superstitious 
reverence for circumcision and fasts and new moons ; 
and he but affirmed in passionate manifestoes what 
the poor artizans of Galilee felt as keenly, but 
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expressed less boldly. The author of Lake and Acts 
admirably illustrates the Christian tendency to escape 
from Hebrew limits. He opens the story amid an 
orthodox Jewish environment^ and represents the 
aged priest Zacharias at the altar, receiving the 
first message of the Gospel from the lips of Gabriel. 
Zacharias, and his wife Elizabeth, and her cousin the 
Virgin of Nazareth, all speak as patriotic Hebrews 
who rejoice at the good fortune which the Messiah 
will bring to their nation. But when the child is 
presented at the Temple, Simeon chants a psalm of 
praise which tells of the light that lightens the 
Gentiles. And then begins a long double series of 
incidents and teachings — one portraying the obstinacy 
and spiritual rejection of the Jews, the other gradually 
bringing into relief the certainty of the redemption of 
the Gentiles. The Jewish doctors in the Temple can 
teach the boy-Messiah nothing. John the Baptist 
taunts the Pharisees as a generation of vipers. The 
Jewish kinsmen of Jesus drive him from their 
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synagogue. Time after tiine Jesus performs works of 
mercy on the Sabbath, as if seeking to break the 
spell which a bigoted piety had placed on the seventh 
day. When the Master hears the Gentile centurion's 
bold declaration of belief in his power, he says : "I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel." He 
rebukes the disciples who wish to call down fire from 
heaven on the Gentile Samaritan villagers, and 
chooses a Samaritan for the hero of his most 
beautiful parable ; while, of ten lepers cleansed, only 
one has the grace to thank the healer, and he is a 
Samaritan. Among opponents of the Gospel there 
are none so base as the Jewish cities, Ghorazin, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum; they shall be thrust 
down into hell; and Jerusalem itself shall lie in 
ruins because it listened with indifference to the 
Christian summons. On the other hand. Tyre and 
Sidon will meet a milder fate ; the Queen of Sheba 
is commended for her willingness to learn from a 
higher wisdom than her own ; and heathen Nineveh 
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is favourably compared with the stiflf-necked Jews 
who refused to exchange the Law for the gospel. A 
significant parable hints that the Hebrew guests who 
flouted the Master's feast will find their places filled 
by the beggars and cripples of the pagan world. The 
Hebrew salt has lost its flavour, and will be flung 
upon the waste-heap. The vineyard of the kingdom 
shall be taken from the disloyal Hebrews and given to 
the deserving Gentiles. As the Christ prepares to 
ascend to heaven, he tells his friends that remission 
of sins shall be preached in his name among all 
nations, " beginning at Jerusalem." But the whole 
of the book of Acta records a steady process of detach- 
ment from Jerusalem and its creed. The Pentecostal 
fire falls on Jews and Gentiles alike. The martyr 
Stephen dies for his defiance of Hebrew conceit. A 
Gentile eunuch and Cornelius the Boman make dis- 
tinguished figures in the list of converts, while a 
Jewish king and a Jewish sorcerer are contemptuously 
punished, the one with death, the other with blindness. 
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The apostle Paul altogether eclipses Peter and 
the rest of the Christians who leaned to Mosaism. 
His long tours result in a succession of triumphs for 
the Gentile party, and the last page of Acta depicts 
the Jews as retiring in discomfiture before his 
reproaches, and leaving him to preach without 
hindrance to the pagan citizens of Bome. Thus, 
with a hand that is almost artistic in its steadiness 
of design, the author of Luke and Acts denationalises 
the Christian gospel, and strips it as clear of racial 
prejudice as of ritualism and formality. Not cere- 
monial was to justify a man; not the repetition of 
vows and prayers; not any of the apparatus of 
religion; not the hereditary privileges of race; but 
kindness of temper, a willingness to forgive, and a 
heart that expressed its faith in sympathetic tears 
and its worship in neighbourly service. 

Against the simplicity of this doctrine of the Good 
Heart we have to set the attempt — a very feeble 
attempt — to surround the new teaching with a fence 
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of mystery. After Matthew has reported the parable 
of the Bower, we find the disciples coming to Jesus 
for explanations ; and Jesus, with an air of ostenta- 
tion, replies : — 

** Unto 70a it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, but to them [the people at large] it is not given. For 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have abundance ; 
but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
whioh he hath. Therefore speak I to them in parables, because 
seeing they see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they under- 
stand." 

There is here a quite unnecessary parade of secret 
doctrine, for the meaning of the parable of the Sower 
lies open even to a child. And so again, when Jesus 
warns his friends to beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, it is absurd to suppose 
them unable to catch the idea that leaven signifies 
teaching; and yet they are pictured as bewildered by 
his metaphor. The same gospel (Matthew) mentions 
the singular gift which Jesus bestowed on the apostle 
Peter — ^he gave him the keys of the kingdom of 
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heaven, with which to lock and unlock men and 
things both on earth and in Paradise. All this is 
quite alien to the frank spirit of the early 'Christians. 
The clumsy introduction of the esoteric element may 
be accounted for in two ways. Babbinic and pagan 
philosophers often wrapped up their ideas in obscure 
allegories ; thus they excited curiosity, and attracted 
about them inquirers to whom, bit by bit, they 
revealed the hidden purport. Perhaps the Christians 
hoped to imitate this fashionable method; for the 
poorer classes ape the intellectual errors, as well as 
the dress, of their social superiors. Or we may 
suppose (and this is more likely) that some dull-witted 
scribe, not discovering any difficulty in interpreting 
the precepts of the religion of the first Christians, 
concluded that truth ought never to be attained so 
easily; and therefore darkened tiie parables with 
suggestions of concealed meanings. It is no unusual 
thing for the commentary to ruin the original, ancl 
one of the worst vices of literature is its lust for a 
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mystification of nature under the guise of interpreta- 
tion. 

8. The Christian hope. 

The Christians were poor ; they were hungry ; they 
suffered from many physical ailments ; but they felt 
that they were great. They had a moral value. 
They possessed a capacity for a higher life. They 
had learned self-respect. 

This self-respect, however, was but imperfectly 
wrought. 

The primary influence in awakening the sense 
of self-respect is love. In sexual love (as distinct 
from an unspiritual lust) the fascination essentially 
lies in the novel recognition of one's self as an object 
of admiration and value. Till love appears, we may 
feel a good conceit of ourselves, and preen our little 
spirits with self-complacence ; but there is no assur- 
ance, no fine elation. When one whom we esteem 
discovers love for us, we become consciously registered 
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among the things that count for worth and even 
preciousness. Love is the annunciation, the testi- 
mony, the seal. The soul that is loved — though it be 
but the soul of a day-labourer amid the drains, or a 
flower-girl in the highway — assumes a new animation 
and sees its own joy and vigour reflected in the world 
around ; it seizes affinities ; it unites itself with the 
stream of life ; it sympathises. So also with friend- 
ship of the less ardent type. The friendship is a 
ray of light which makes us aware of some ethical 
merit in ourselves hitherto unknown or unverified. 
A friend broadens the area of our better nature, or, 
rather, reveals an area which was once hidden. Now, 
it was this kind of self-respect which asserted itself 
in the hearts of the first Christians when they 
imagined that Jesus loved them. They stepped on to 
a new plane; they breathed a sweeter air; they 
beheld the world as from a high mountain ; they 
walked with dignity ; they were beloved. They had 
a right to existence on the same earth as that which 
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held the temples of Greece and the majesty of 
Borne. 

Nevertheless, the Christian self-respect fell short of 
the noblest consummation. It was not an entire 
moral self-reliance. Or, to speak with more precision, 
the self-reliance was not entirely conscious. It 
expressed itself in theological terms. All theology 
is an indirect method of stating psychological and 
ethical facts. And (it may be remarked in passing) 
the modem revolt against theology is justified on the 
ground that the human mind is now capable of the 
direct method in preference to the indirect. The 
early Christians belonged to the poorer classes ; and 
their economic condition reflected itself in the struc- 
ture of their gospel. They never attained (and only 
a few men and women here and there have ever 
attained) that sense of ethical aristocracy which 
stands, in natural pride, clear from extraneous 
support, and faces life and death with a dignity all its 
own. They used the language of dependents, of 
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clients; at best, of children. The Christians fre- 
quently compare themselves with servants or bond- 
slaves, thus nnconscioasly indicating their social 
position and habits of thought. When Marcus 
Aurelius bade himself await calmly the summons of 
death, he likened mortal man to a citizen of Rome, or 
to an actor engaged by the magistrate : — 

« Man, yon YukYt been a diixen of the great world-eity. Five years 
<nr ^hj, what mattars it? To ewerj man his due, as Uw allots. Why 
then protest? No tyrant gives yon yonr dismissal, no nnjost jndge, 
but natore, idio gave yon the admission. It is like the proetor dis- 
charging some player whom he has engaged. ' Bnt the five acts are 
not complete; I have played bnt three T Good; life's drama, look 
yon, is complete in three. The ocmipleteness is in his hands, who 
first anthorized yonr composition, and now yonr dissolution ; neither 
was yonr work. Serenely take yonr leave; serene as he who gives 
•yon the discharge." 

Here the figures of speech are those of the citizen and 
the actor, and they come appropriately from a Boman 
author. But the Christian illustration betrays a 
descent in the social scale: — 

** Who then is the faithfol and wise slave whom his lord hath set 
over his household, to give them thdr food in dne season ? Blessed 
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is that servant whom his lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. 
Verily I say unto you, that he will set him over all that he hath. 
But if that evil slave shall say in his heart, ** My lord tarrieth," and 
shall begin to beat his fellow-slaves, and shall eat and drink with the 
drunken, the lord of that slave shall come in a day when he 
ezpecteth not, and in an hour when he knoweth not, and shall cut 
him asunder, and appoint his portion with the hypocrites ; there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth." 

And when Jesus wished to enjoin modesty, he 
reminded his disciples that, after they had done all 
that was commanded by the divine master, they had 
no ground for conceit. They had but obeyed orders, 
and must meekly conclude, "We are unprofitable 
slaves ; we have done that which it was our duty to 
do." More rarely, the Christians are regarded as 
" chosen " [" many are called, but few chosen," etc.] . 
This image also implies the servile conception of an 
inferior being selected by a superior. One detects 
the same tone in the term " heirs." It suggests a 
subordination to a higher will, a waiting, and an 
expectation of riches from the hand of aristocratic 
bounty. A finer metaphor is that of children — 
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" children of the bride-chamber," " children of light," 
" children of the Father," " children of God." But 
whether the representation is that of the slave, the 
heir, or the child, we never lose the sense of sub- 
mission and deference to an external authority. The 
whole apparatus of Christian theology is constructed 
on the basis of humility. Never does the soul create ; 
it always receives. Its attitude is a perpetual kneeling 
in prayer; it is the scholar of the Holy Spirit; it 
follows guidance ; it derives moral power from above ; 
only when the fire-tongue of Heaven descends can the 
Christian speak with converting emphasis. It is a 
remarkable fact that the title '^ saints" is never 
applied to the Christians in the Gospels, and yet, in 
the book of Acta and the so-called Pauline Epistles, it 
occurs some forty times. We may surmise that the 
name was fraught with too much self-assertion for the 
mind of the earliest Christians. Their idea of a good 
man involved the inspiration and support of God, 
and moral perfection was but an imitation of the 
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perfection of the Father. To say that the Christian 
ethics was theological is to say that it was not self- 
directed, spontaneous, and free. It did not appeal 
straight to human nature. It did not rouse the moral 
consciousness to a pure self-respect. In the nature 
of the case, it could not do so. To become aware of 
the independence of human virtue is impossible until 
the individual or the community has studied the 
sensations, feelings, emotions, desires, and volitions 
that make up life and experience. The first 
Christians studied nothing. Intellectual discipline 
was to them a thing untried and unknown. 

Nevertheless, the gospel brought to the first 
disciples a real accession of self-respect, in spite of its 
theological restrictions. They were slaves raised to 
divine favour ; they were chosen from the spiritual 
rabble ; they were brands snatched from the burning ; 
and yet they were related to the highest moral and 
physical forces of the universe. Children they were, 
indeed; but ** children of God." Their meekness and 
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poverty were touched with a ray of celestial glory, 
and their humanity confidently allied itself with the 
sublime. To use political language, their conception 
curiously intermingled the monarchic and democratic 
ideals. Monarchic, inasmuch as they put their whole 
trust in God as the ruler of the world ; and demo- 
cratic, inasmuch as they claimed membership in the 
royal family, and equal shares in the heirship of 
heaven. With souls expanded and elated, they 
affirmed their rights to spiritual manhood and citizen- 
ship ; and then passed on to affirm their rights of 
property. This suffering and shoeless proletariat 
planned out its estates on the grandest scale — 
" Blessed be ye poor; for yours is the Kingdom of 
God "; " Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth." " All things are yours," exclaims Paul 
to the saints, " whether the world, or life, or death, 
or things present, or things to come ; all are yours ; 
and ye are Christ's ; and Christ is God's." And a 
later Christian document tells of ''an inheritance 
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incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for you." Here was the 
hope of hopelessness, and the joy of the joyless. 
The Christians — to whom this life meant a stable for 
a birthplace, the daily bite of hunger, a weary and 
heavy-laden heart, a long succession of illnesses, a 
crown of thorns and a cup of sorrow — rose from their 
misery, and beheld, in passionate vision, a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelt righteousness. 
In heaven no thieves would break in, as thieves on 
earth broke into the mansions of their aristocratic 
oppressors. In heaven neither moth nor rust would 
corrupt as, on earth, the moth ate their shabby 
clothes and the rust corroded their tools. They 
took the assurance as if God himself spoke it on 
oath — " Fear not, little flock, it is my Father's good 
pleasure to give you the Kingdom." The vision had 
its grades of refinement. To Paul the Kingdom 
presented a blissful prospect of the divine presence, 
of existence for ever with the Lord, of resting in 
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Christ, of a beatific release from the gross, the 
material, and the sinful. But the early Christians 
who gave us the gospels anticipated a paradise more 
substantial — ^a paradise where the thrones were set, 
and where the disciples who had, for conscience' sake, 
forsaken family and property should receive a 
hundredfold compensation. Most pathetic of all was 
the expectation of abundance of food. The hungry 
should eat bread in the Kingdom, and the long 
craving would be for ever stilled at the tables of 
God. 

The liveliest and most concrete presentment of the 
Christian hope is seen in the prophecy of the Last 
Judgment. Poets have often used this theme as a 
matchless opportunity for eloquence, and painters for 
originality of design and magnificence of colour. 
But the poet and the artist have missed the deepest 
significance of the prophecy, though they have not 
missed it so desperately as the pulpiteers of the 
Church. The poet has revelled in the terrific images 
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of doom and woe, the painter in the strange massing 
of men and women of all nations before the cloudy 
splendours of God and his angels, and the preacher 
in the appeal to fear. And yet in this Christian 
poem — for the legend of the Last Judgment is essen- 
tially, though unconsciously to its makers, a poem — 
the vital element is not so much the judgment as the 
majesty of the judge. 

Let us endeavour to seize the psychological value 
of the conception of the Judgment-day as displayed 
in the 24th and 25th chapters of Matthew. And 
perhaps it may be well to repeat the principle on 
which I have all along proceeded — ^viz. : that the 
Gospel is to be interpreted as an expression of a 
community, a people, rather than as the manifesto 
of a single religious genius. The question of his- 
torical accuracy loses every shred of importance, and 
may even be a positive hindrance to our clearness 
of insight. Who uttered this word or that ; when 
this or that fragment of the apocalyptic prophecy 
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was composed; Jiow much of it was designed to 
tally with events which had already elapsed, and 
how much of it was conjecture — these problems may 
be swept aside as futile. It is enough for us that 
the passage under discussion embodies the hopes, 
fears, and forecasts of the first Christians. Our sole 
interest is to discover their bent of mind, their crude 
philosophy of life and destiny, and the special quality 
of their moral judgment. 

The first Christians had become indifferent to the 
world, but not to life. Poor, neglected, unlettered, 
and untrained in municipal or imperial politics, they 
took no interest in the administration or betterment 
of secular affairs. They were warmed by no patriot- 
ism; they felt no resentment against the tyrant of 
the village or the province. If oppression injured 
them in person or property, they offered no resistance, 
because they had long since ceased to believe in the 
possibility of justice on earth. But this quietism 
was not pessimism. On the contrary, the Christians 
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firmly held the doctrine of compensation. Heaven 
would render that justice which one could not expect 
to obtain in the old world. The Christians betrayed 
the greatest unconcern as to social reform. And this 
unconcern did not by any means proceed from callous- 
ness to ethical issues. They were keenly awake to 
the evils of poverty and the need of a vast change. 
But just as the ignorant and destitute population of a 
city pays no attention to the methods by which it is 
governed, so the Christians put aside, as a foreign 
subject, the idea of organising a revolt against the 
bad conditions under which they lived and suffered. 
They staked their destinies on the after-world. At 
the practical close of his propaganda, Jesus is 
described as abandoning all hope of the conversion 
of Jerusalem. And no sooner has he uttered the 
doom of Jerusalem than he pronounces a yet wider 
sentence. He abandons the world at large to 
destruction : — 

** And as he sat on the Mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him 
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privately, saying, Tell us, when shall these things be? and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world ? And 
Jesus answered and said unto them, Take heed that no man lead you 
astray. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am the Christ; 
and shall lead many astray. And ye shall hear of wars and rumours 
of wars. See that ye be not troubled ; for these things must needs 
come to pass ; but the end is not yet. For nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom ; and there shall be famines 
and earthquakes in divers places. But all these things are the 
beginning of travail. Then shall they deliver you up unto tribula- 
tion, and shall kill you ; and ye shall be hated of all nations for my 
name's sake. And then many shall stumble, and shall deliver up one 
another, and shall hate one another. And many false prophets shall 
arise, and shall lead many astray. And because iniquity shall be 
multiplied, the love of the many shall wax cold. But he that 
endureth to the end, the same shall be saved. And this gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a testimony unto all 
the nations; and then shall the end come." 

If we carefully absorb the general spirit of this 
passage, we shall feel a singular aloofness from the 
secular world. We are in the throng, and yet are 
solitary. We hear the hum and battle of life, and yet 
experience no close affinity with the mighty life 
that undulates around. We gaze on the faces of men, 
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but 866 only Btrang6 trib6S. Imagin6 for a momont 
that W6 fonn6d part of a group of modern Chartists, 
or Socialists, or that W6 could havo joined a meeting 
of Mazzini's followers, or mingled with a party of 
municipal reformers in the United States. Among 
such men and women, what would be the tone of 
thought and speech ? The note of rebellion would be 
angry and distinct, but none would suggest retirement 
from the strife, or the hopelessness of the enterprise. 
The agitators would regard the social field, not as 
a region from which malicious fate had shut them 
out, but as an inheritance to which they must assert 
and prove their right. Genuine reformers, however 
much they may deplore the sins of the world, yet in 
their hearts esteem the world as a noble prize of 
conquest. In the case of the first Christians we 
discern no such exhilarating confidence. "What," 
they ask, "shall be the sign of the end of the world?" 
To the trained student of human history the " end 
of the world" calls up the appalling thought of 
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civilisation, industries, civic institutions, art, and 
literature reduced to desolation, and lying, like 
Nineveh, beneath melancholy and barren mounds. 
The Christian resembles the ancient Hebrew who 
imagined that the diminutive sun could be stayed 
in its course as easily as one arrests a swinging lamp. 
To him the world is past mending ; and, in any case, 
it is an alien object to whose existence he is 
indifferent. He speaks of wars and rumours of wars as 
if they were so many perturbations of air and water — 
mere changes in the weather that go on independently 
of human passions and aspirations. He classes 
national conflicts with such disturbances as famine 
and earthquake. The politician (using the word in 
its purest sense) looks on eagerly and critically at 
the enthusiasms of crowds, the war of interests, the 
struggles of ideals ; but all the time he is conscious 
of his oneness with the actors in the tumultuous 
scene ; he is himself a living unit in the marching 
host of Ufe. The Christian sees the puppets come 
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and go ; ** these things must needs come to pass "; 
his own influence counts for naught; he cannot 
check the triumph of the false prophets ; he will not 
help to restore prosperity to a fallen kingdom. And 
quite naturally. He is the type of a proletariat 
which has no grasp of the reins of policy and 
education, which never dreams of asserting itself as 
a factor in social evolution, and whose most signifi- 
cant utterance is a sigh. 

The description of the end exhibits a crude and 
limited estimate of physical nature: — 

'* As the lightning cometh forth from the east, and is seen eren 
onto the west, so shall be the coming of the Son of Man. Whereso- 
ever the carcase is there will the eagles be gathered together. But 
Immediately after the tribulation of those days the sun shall be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall 
fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken ; 
and then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven ; and 
then shaU all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the 
Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory. And he shall send forth his angels with a great sound of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, 
from one end of heaven to the other.** 
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One is almost tempted to characterise the prophecy 
as pride in rags, and as Lazarus snatching at the 
sceptre of the nniverse. The astronomy of these poor 
brethren is childlike. In token that they — a few 
groups of Asiatic peasants — are now endowed with 
the full majesty of God's heirs, the sun must be 
veiled in awful black, the moon blush in a red eclipse, 
the stars tumble from their brackets ; the King and 
his angel courtiers will sit upon divans of cloud; 
and from the ^^ ends " of heaven, as from the recesses 
and alcoves of an apartment, will be summoned the 
children of light. The conception is in one respect 
greater, in another respect weaker, than it seems. 
Weaker in this sense : the world of the Christians 
occupies but a small space, and the catastrophical 
changes in the skies — ^vast as they appear to a modern 
mind — are to the Christians but alterations in the 
furniture of a little chamber. Greater in this sense : 
the Christians make themselves the centre of all the 
physical universe, and, in spite of their destitution 
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and mean social rank, they confidently asenme the 
honours and dignities of world-government. All 
nature bows to the purpose of their redemption, and 
the firmament pays homage. This is the crowning 
token of the Christian self-assertion, self-valuation, 
self-vindication. It is, in effect, the very essence 
of democracy. Remove the theological wrappages of 
the idea, and this Judgment-scene presents itself as 
a poem of the people — a hymn of a proletariat which 
has discovered that it has a Self worthy of respect. 

The Son of Man has come in his glory ; the angels 
stand obediently on this side and that ; the nations of 
the earth are massed before the throne. And then 
the Son of Man — who is also the Son of God . . . 
But pause! Why pursue a study of the Last Day 
which theology has made too familiar to terrified 
childhood and to trembling congregations? It is 
possible that theology has missed the true inter- 
pretation of the drama. It is possible that theology, 
dazzled by the divine personage on the throne, 
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has lost the clae to the homan and ethical 
significance of the whole of this imaginative action. 
No doubt the first Christians did more or less 
fixedly believe that a divine prince would judge 
the nations; and the uncritical authors who put 
this belief into literary shape in the first three gospels 
know no apter mode in which to express it than 
the theological. It was the fashion of the age ; and 
the poor never lead fashions in dress or speech. 
What we have to deal with is the motive and not the 
technical language, the principle and not the acci- 
dental embodiment. Suffering and hope inspired the 
Christians with this paean of judgment. Suffering 
and hope constitute the genius of it, and only the 
suffering and the hope need analysis. 

On this principle, then, we perceive that the King 
on the throne is the Soul of the Proletariat itself. 
The Conscience of the Poor tells its dooms and 
bestows its blessings. Before the Conscience of the 
Poor the inhabitants of the earth array themselves in 
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two solemn groups of the sheep and the goats. There 
is a pathetic naturahiess in the figure of speech. 
The poor man, not the rich, is accustomed to handle 
the flocks in the valley. Some humble shepherd, 
perhaps, reclining on a hillside one summer noon, 
first dreamed this poem of the Judgment, and turned 
the sorrows of his village into a hymn that has 
breathed its grave message to many ages. Listen to 
what the Soul of the Poor says to the sheep : — 

'* Come, you blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. I was hungry [this hunger 
pursues us even to the end] , and you gave me food. I was thirsty, 
and you gave me driiik. I was a wanderer, and you gave me shelter ; 
naked, and you dothed me ; I was sick, and you nursed me. I was 
in jail, and you came to see me." 

Who that has been man enough — woman enough 

— to do a generous act towards an unfortunate neigh- 
bour, to help in the easing of his smart, to stammer a 
word of sympathy with his bereavement, could read, 
unmoved, this child-like and yet profound return- 
ing of thanks, this murmur of a feeble and obscure 
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multitude, who, in the midst of their anger at injustice^ 
remember kindness and mercy ? Listen also to what 
the Conscience of the Poor says to the goats: — 

** Depart from me, you cursed folk, into the eternal fire which is pre- 
pared for the Devil and his angels. For I was hungry, and you gave 
me no food. I was thirsty, and you gave me no drink. I was a 
wanderer, and you gave me no shelter; naked, and yon clothed me 
not. I was sick, and yon did not nurse me. I was in jail^ and you 
did not come to see me.*' 

Tragic is this sentence in its decisive curse ; and it 
justly seizes on the ethical element of religion as prime 
and regal. All the philosophers of the world could 
not have succeeded better in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of conduct by a few nervous and direct phrases. 
It is certainly a very limited view of conduct. A 
rational man has many duties to carry out besides 
that of giving to the hungry. Having fed the 
hungry, he is equally bound to do what he can to 
enlarge the intellectual capacity of him who was once 
hungry and is still ignorant. But at least the first 
maxim stands out clear, and the Christians present 
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it with an earnestness which should put disputa- 
tious theologians to the blush. Who would have 
thought that this touching cry for bread and 
fellowship would ever be associated with a supposed 
obligation to believe in the Atonement or the Trinity? 
The Christian soul yearns not for expositions of the 
faith, but for compassion in deed and voice. The 
enthroned Conscience of the Poor speaks malediction, 
not on the sceptic, but on the flinty heart or the 
unpitying eye — on the dandies who found a subject 
for low wit in the workman's rags, and on the deli- 
cately-robed ladies who wept over a lost jewel and 
never at an orphan's desolateness. But what shall 
we say to the cruel wish that the selfish rich shall be 
consigned to eternal fire ? Is it not a contradiction 
with the tenderness of the Good Samaritan and the 
willing forgiveness of enemies suggested in the 
Sermon on the Mount ? Undoubtedly it is. But one 
does not expect logic when the heart is aching. On 
the other hand, the curse is not so evil as it sounds. 
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It resembles the explosive oath of an honest working- 
man, which is more startling than vindictive. If we 
examine the gospels, we cannot say that the doctrine 
of hell-fire takes a very conspicuous place in the 
teaching. It is there, of course, but it is kept like a 
half-concealed weapon. When once the anger of the 
proletariat has blazed out, and despatched the wicked 
into the underworld of punishment, there is no descrip- 
tion of torture, no picture of burning lakes and 
bottomless pits. We find these repellent features in the 
Book of Revelatioriy which is not, in the bulk, a Chris- 
tian document. We find them developed in the visions 
of the second century, employed as themes for Catholic 
legends in the Middle Ages, and feebly repeated 
in the Puritan sermons of the seventeenth century 
and the '^ Evangelical " tracts of the nineteenth. 
The first Christians were too simple, too ingenuous, 
too unimaginative, to work out an elaborate scheme 
of hell. They could betray passion, but not deep-set 
revengefulness. Their chief thought was not. the 
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chastisement of the rich, but the solace of the poor. 
One moment they could threaten with hell-fire, but 
the next they could melt into a gentler mood, and 
say, " Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do." The proletariat suffered gusts of wrath 
like an undisciplined child. One instant they give 
way to rage; and then, laying aside ill-will, they 
become great-hearted, and pray for, and bless, their 
persecutors. 

An examination of some of the parables will 
support the view th^t the first Christians did not lay 
disproportionate stress on the penal side of the judg- 
ment. Take four of the stories by which Matthew 
leads up to the culmination of the Day of the Sheep 
and Goats. There is the parable of the Wicked Vine- 
dressers. After they have despitefully used the 
Master's stewards, killed his son, and seized the 
vineyard, the evil-doers are "miserably destroyed." 
No details are added ; and the little drama closes, not 
with a portrayal of the unhappiness of the wicked 

E 
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husbandmen^ but with a picture of the estate restored 
to its owner and bearing its rich tribute of fruit. In 
the parable of the Marriage Feast a king offers 
invitations to the inhabitants of a certain city. They 
insolently reject and insult some of the messengers 
and slay others. The wrathful king puts the scomers 
to the sword and bums their city. And when the 

banquet is spread and a motley crowd sit at the 
tables, a stranger is detected who will not show 
courtesy by wearing festive costume. He is expelled 
and left in melancholy plight in the highway. One 
can scarcely help suspecting that the tale is founded 
on actual incidents at the meetings of the early 
Christians. The artizans and peasants have assem- 
bled in a cottage ; or a company of slaves have met 
in the servants' hall of a Boman villa. A spy, or a 
mere curious interloper, makes himself obnoxious, 
and a few of the more youthful spirits, forgetful of 
the doctrine of non-resistance, fling the intruder into 
the lane or street. It is the anger of working men, 
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Budden and fierce, but not enduring and not morbid. 
We may even perceive a touch of delicacy in the 
parable of the Ten Virgins. The story is concise 
and effective. A bridal procession will approach at 
an uncertain hour. Of ten maidens who should 
watch by the wayside, five are ready with their 
lamps, and five hurry, in desperate eagerness, to 
the house of the oil merchant. But the five foolish 
virgins arrive too late at the bridegroom's door, and 
retire in shame and confusion. The narrator 
remembers that he is dealing with maidens, and 
he respects their youth and sex even in the midst 
of his pious zeal. He will not name them wicked. 
Their punishment is simple exclusion, and the 
formula, 'Hhere shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth," is conspicuously avoided. The fourth 
parable is that of the Talents. Three servants 
receive sums of money with which to trade during 
their lord's absence abroad. One does excellently, 
the second satisfactorily ; the third, who is indolent 
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and timid, has concealed the talent entrusted to him, 
and returns it without increase. The two industrious 
servants receive congratulations and rewards, while 
idleness is ignominiously thrown out into the shelter- 
less night. And even if the catalogue of woes pro- 
nounced by Jesus on the hypocrisy of the scribes 
and Pharisees be carefully scrutinised, only light 
traces of the hell doctrine will be observed. In one 
declaration after another, the preacher cries woe, 
and makes no accompanying threat of the last fire. 
Near the close of the prophecy of warning he 
says: "Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how 
shall ye escape the judgment of Gehenna?" — Gehenna 
being the place on the outskirts of Jerusalem where 
the city garbage was burnt. At that point the 
menace halts. It is an impulsive hint, and remains 
undeveloped and unexplained, for the simple reason 
that the Christian mind has neither the inclination 
to pursue the idea of torment, nor the logical capacity 
to work out the train of consequences. The conception 
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of Gehenna is, indeed, strengthened by Mark in 
the passage : "It is good for thee to enter into the 
Kingdom of God with one eye, rather than having 
two eyes to be cast into Gehenna, where their worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched." Yet here 
also the emphasis is weaker than it appears, for, on 
turning to the Revised Version of 1880, we find a note 
intimating that the threefold occurrence of the versa, 
xchere their worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched^ 
is not supported by various ancient manuscripts of 
the gospels. The verse should be given once only. 
This fact reinforces the opinion that the earliest 
Christians had a less tendency to dwell on the subject 
than the later Christians. 

In truth, the Christians bestowed a far deeper 
attention on the suffering of the righteous than on 
the suffering of the rejected. The whole story of the 
betrayal, the agony, and the crucifixion is a dramatic 
lamentation over the sorrows of the innocent. It is 
a New Testament parallel with the poem of Joh. 
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The upright and generous Job bore a martyrdom of 
pain and degradation. He complained bitterly; he 
challenged God to produce a justification of his pangs, 
and God's answer, flung from the whirlwind, only 
amounted to this — ^that omnipotence could do as it 
willed. Job bowed to a destiny which he never 
recognised as ethical ; and there was a caustic irony 
(quite overlooked by orthodox critics) in the final lines 
of the poem : — 

** Wherefore I abhor mjself and repent 
In dust and ashes." 

That is the pessimistic sigh— or sarcasm — of an 
educated thinker, almost Sophoclean in type. We 
discover no sarcasm in the Christian gospel ; we per- 
ceive only an uncritical simplicity in its story of the 
saint's grief. Docile and unmurmuring, the sufferer 
drinks from the cup of Gethsemane. When the 
three most beloved of his twelve friends sleep in the 
very hour of his tears, he awakens them with no 
censorious call. At the moment of arrest he rises 
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to no indignation, bat submissively admits that the 
divine fates must have their way. Before the High- 
priest he holds his peace. In silence he bears the 
insulting buffet and the indecent horse-play of the 
bystanders in the court. To Pilate himself he 
answers never a word, and, as dumb as the sphinx, 
confronts the taunting Herod. Thorns and mockery 
do not wring from his disciplined lips a cry of 
impatience. Bearing his cross, as if it were an 
heirloom of the sad past and a familiar companion of 
his laborious years, he ascends the fatal hill. No 
sign from heaven relieves his gloom. Among his 
last utterances is the scream of a desolate soul, '' My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" The 
sufferer's attitude is the attitude of the brow-beaten 
proletariat; not of the patriot, who would expire 
acclaiming the inevitable triumph of liberty ; not of 
the political reformer, who would die in stern defiance 
of the forces of vested interest and long-established 
prejudice ; not of the injured citizen, who would rally 
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all the expedients of the law and of popular agitation 
in defence of his personal rights. But the gospel 
does not close at this tragedy. It swiftly passes to a 
release from the tomb, and an ascension to the 
supreme heaven. Th^ structure of the legend is 
embarrassed, vague, inconsistent. Protestant divines 
— than whom no class of commentators could be 
more dismally incapable of understanding the human 
meaning of the Bible — ^have made intricate schemes 
for reconciling each gospel account with the others. 
One might as well seek to make a logical discourse 
out of the broken sentences of mourners at a death- 
bed. It is the rhetoricians who compose harmonious 
essays on death, while the bereaved can only sob out 
incoherent words which are perhaps most touching 
when they are most commonplace. These contra- 
dictory voices in the resurrection stories resemble the 
excited rumours that fly among the ignorant crowd 
in a time of public crisis. One messenger cries this 
and another cries the opposite, and both are believed. 
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The moral and emotional value of the legend of the 
Bising-again consists in its expression of the new 
hope of the poor. Suffering would dissolve in the 
serenity of a new world. Justice and bread and 
mutual love await the conquerors of the grave. 
'' The people who sat in darkness saw a great light, 
and to them who sat in the region and shadow of 
death did light spring up." No marvel, then, that 
the first Christians contemptuously thrust aside the 
aid of secular politics and of the intellectual arms 
and armour. Under the spell of the new hope, they 
disdained the franchises and bounties of the alien 
world into which their humble mothers bore them, 
and they fixed their eyes on the sparkling city of 
their dreams. The last glimpse we obtain of the 
early Christian community (before the theological 
disputes of the Petrine and Pauline parties created 
the first ominous beginnings of sectarianism) leaves 
us with a delightful scene of men, women, and 
children eating at a common table, drawing from a 
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common purse, and singing praise-songs with a 
common gladness and faith. It was a kind of childish 
and innocent rush of anticipation, a joyous snatching 
at the glory of the kingdom. Unwitting of the 
economic laws and customs of the stem and real 
world, they hurried to the love-feast of the saints, 
smiled at the superstitions of property and civic 
methods, and revelled in a pious intoxication of hope. 
Too soon, alas, was to dawn the day of the ecclesiastic 
and his dogma, and these lovable peasants would be 
superseded by creed-spinners and mitred lords. 

The novelty of the theory illustrated in the pre- 
ceding pages — ^namely, that the gospel represents 
a people rather than a person — will shock the con- 
ventional reader. I do not, however, pretend that 
the primitive gospel (mainly comprehending by that 
term the three synoptics, and certain elements of 
the AcU and epistles) was deliberately framed as 
an allegory, and that the authors engaged in a kind 
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of literary plot, and invented the legend of Jesus. 
The assumptions necessary to explain the rise of 
Christianity are few and simple; they include the 
existence of a group of puritans among the prole- 
tariat, or (so-called) lower classes of society ; a lack of 
culture and critical faculty ; a widespread tendency 
to myth-believing and myth-making ; and the emer- 
gence of a more or less obscure and warm-hearted 
teacher around whose scant memory a mass of 
ethical ideas and anecdotes might be gradually 
accumulated. The man who can accuse the early 
Christians of fraud in thus creating an ideal 
religious figure must be grievously wanting in 
knowledge of human nature and of history. He 
may understand land-surveying, or ledgers, or the 
secrets of logic, but not men and women. Emotional 
natures idealise every day. A lover, a husband, a 
wife, a child, a friend, a popular statesman — any of 
these may at any time be seen in process of exalta- 
tion to virtues which are entirely or partly mythical. 
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Whether our capacity for such idealisation works for 
good or for evil may furnish a topic for learned 
dispute ; but there can be no doubt that it gives a 
useful index to the mind which employs it. We 
know a man, or a people, by his, or its, hero-worship, 
and we know the first Christians by means of the 
Jesus whom they made from their own life-blood and 
aspiration. 

If my view of the religion of the first Christians is 
partly or mainly correct, we cannot but see how it 
changes the problem of the New Testament. The 
New Testament will now have an interest for us, not 
as a picture of Jesus, not as a wonder-book, not 
as a divine revelation, but as the unveiling of the 
heart, the grief, the struggles and the hopes of the 
people in whose breasts the new religion was created. 
The gospel is not in the book, but in the life of the 
people. The gospel repeats itself in the life of the 
people from day to day, from year to year, from 
century to century, and must keep on doing so until 
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the lesson of Christianity is learned, and the world 
has been built — by man and not by God — into the 
Pure City. 

"The gospel repeats itself in the life of the 
people." The children of the poor are still born 
in the stable, and laid in the manger. Here and 
there a shepherd or wise man from the east or 
west — some dreamer, some poet, some prophet like 
Ruskin — comes and looks, and says, " In the manger 
there is hope ; the people have a future." King 
Herod seeks to destroy the young life. Disease, filth, 
and inhuman slums cause the massacre of the inno- 
cents. After each flight into Egypt — each political 
and educational rebuff — the soul of the people returns 
to its heritage, and grows into new strength and 
stature. The child begins to question the doctors of 
the Temple — the priestly caste, the academic class, 
the moneyed classes — ^and the doctors of the Temple 
view with misgiving the augmenting intelligence of 
the people. And still the common people suffer 
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hunger and thirst, and have nowhere to lay the 
head. They are men of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief, and still they pray, " Give us this day 
our daily bread." And still they go in procession 
to Jerusalem, filled with expectation of the Kingdom. 
And still they are arrested and betrayed by 
ignorance and selfishness. And still they go to 
the cross in the mine, the white-lead works, the 
workhouse, the battlefield. And still the Easter 
morning returns, and the resurrection; and the 
people rise again in a Feasants' War, a French 
Bevolution, a franchise agitation, a Freethought 
movement, a demand for better education, better 
conditions, better government. And still they look 
for a Day of Judgment, when greed, injustice, and 
militarism shall be swept into eternal darkness and 
the kingdom of peace shall be established. And still 
the world gazes upwards, and still it waits as the 
men of Galilee waited. It is looking for the Lord to 
redeem all wrong. But that is because the world has 
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not learned the lesson of the cross and the gospel. ''• 
It must learn that the world is both the sufferer and 
the saviour ; both the sinner and the Messiah ; both 
the manger and the kingdom. The world must fix 
its own judgment-day, set its own conscience on the 
throne, speak the curse upon its own sin, and raise 
the bulwarks of a society where hunger, ignorance, 
and crime shall be no more. 

And when the lesson of the cross is learned, the 
cross may pass away. 



THE END. 



.s. 
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